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Another Naval Conference 


‘kx is something amusing in the stir 
that was created recently when Austen 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
solemnly told the members that the government of 
the United States had made another approach on 
the subject of a second naval limitations conference. 
Paris rose up and yelped that she hadn’t been 
approached and began to grow darkly suspicious 
of what the English-speaking brothers were cooking 
up between them. Tokyo raised her eyebrows in 
mild surprise, but said nothing in particular. 
Washington, tongue-tied by diplomatic considera- 
tions, tried by indirection to show that nothing new 
was afoot, but could not speak openly without 
calling Mr. Chamberlain a liar — at least one of the 
seven degrees of a liar as defined by Touchstone. 

What is happening is that the irate taxpayers in 
Great Britain and elsewhere are making further 
reductions of naval armament inevitable. They are 
forwarding the purposes so ably set forth by 
Secretary Hughes at the beginning of the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference in the autumn of 1921. The 
naval budgets submitted recently by the British 
Admiralty, the Japanese Admiralty, and the Ameri- 
can General Board — all within the treaty, to be 
sure — have scared the responsible governing heads 
stiff. The several treasuries are agitated. Each 
treasury is under pledge to reduce government costs, 
but they cannot if the naval budgets are to be 
allowed. And each of those naval budgets spells 
competitive construction in the field left open by 
the treaty. Very naturally, the thought obtrudes, 
why not reduce the area of that field? 

Mr. Chamberlain did not actually prevaricate. 
He simply used something that was available in 
his endeavor to head off the demands of the Admi- 
ralty for more money. He gave a color and a 
dignity to the very informal inquiries that our 
diplomats abroad have been making off and on for 
more than a year, inquiries that probably take the 
form of asking, in a responsible quarter, ‘Well, 
how does your government feel this week about 
another naval limitations conference?” 

Chamberlain intimated that this was something 


new, something highly important. Paris, where the 
same sort of inquiries have been made, translated 
them in a totally different fashion. Paris attached no 
importance to the mere repetition of what has come 
to be a stock question, but immediately suspected 
that Washington was framing up something with 
London, That suspicion is embarrassing, but noth- 
ing Washington can say openly now will remove that 
embarrassment. Washington is in full sympathy 
with what Chamberlain and Churchill are trying to 
do with the British naval estimates, and so forgives 
Chamberlain’s slight misrepresentation of the Amer- 
ican attitude. 

Until the Geneva Protocol has been definitely 
sidetracked, Washington cannot very well call a 
purely naval conference. But Washington is content 
to observe the British taxpayers — and probably 
the taxpayers of other countries — raising so much 
fuss with their own governments that those govern- 
ments will eventually turn to Washington and plead 
to be invited to another gathering which will pare 
down future naval estimates. 


The Last Word in Something 


HE sixty-eighth Congress, now happily defunct, 

had, collectively, a positive talent for doing the 
wrong thing at the wrong time in the wrong way. It 
never opened its mouth without putting its foot — 
Congress gaiter and all—in it; but its last, or 
crowning, gesture was of an ineptitude which ap- 
proached the obscene. Without a roll call, at a time 
when economy was the moaning cry of the Adminis- 
tration and the public, the Do-Nothing Congress in 
the jaws of death, with the largest attendance pres- 
ent at any ordinary session since the Armistice, 
cheerfully passed a law which raised Congressional 
salaries 333 per cent. 

This obscene act recalls a similar performance on 
the part of the Chilean Congress two or three years 
ago. That representative body had so perfected the 
art of the filibuster that for a long session it deliber- 
ated without passing a legislative act of any kind 
whatsoever — with one exception. Just before the 
end of the session it voted, by a large majority, a 


law increasing very materially the salaries of its 
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members. At that moment the wrath of the Chilean 
public, long repressed, burst forth in a short, snappy 
revolution, during which the populace with loud, 
glad cries expelled the legislators into the outer 
darkness and the necessity of earning their livings. 
The President, likewise, was replaced by a military 
junta. Such a subversive movement will not occur in 
the United States. Both our Northern phlegm and a 
certain chivalrous feeling prevent it. If thrown on 
the world, our Congressmen would be infinitely 
pathetic. Well might the leader of such a revolution 
cry to his followers: “Don’t cheer, boys, the poor 
fellows are starving!” 

Tue INDEPENDENT believes that the salaries of 
Federal judges and certain Post Office employees 
ought to be increased. It believes, also, that there are 
Congressmen whose services are worth the $7,500 
they have been receiving or even the $10,000 here- 
after to be paid; but there are also Congressmen who 
would be expensive luxuries at $2,500 a year, and 
there are far too many of them. There are too many 
Congressmen, anyhow. If we want good men in the 
House and are willing to pay for their services, we 
must agitate for a reapportionment of representa- 
tion and another drastic reduction of their numbers 
as was done during the Polk Administration. “ Fewer 
and Better Congressmen” is our slogan. 


General Maurice 


HE myth of America’s responsibility for a pre- 

mature Armistice has found credence, not only 
in certain circles in Europe where the United States 
is blamed for all the economic woes of the world, but 
also in many good Yankee homes from Maine to 
California. “If only Wilson had not been soft and 
sentimental, the Allies would have carried the war 
into Germany and given the Boche a taste of his own 
medicine at home. Then we wouldn’t have had all 
this trouble with Germany.” So argue these jingoes 
when discussing reparations, Interallied debts, and 
now the report of the Interallied Military Com- 
mission of Control on Germany’s new war prepara+ 
tions. To them, especially, we recommend the article 
further on in this issue by Gen. Sir Frederick 
Maurice on the events leading to the Armistice. It 
should lay at rest once and for all a fable that has 
harmed America’s prestige abroad and confused 
Americans’ judgments at home. 


More Tinder for the Vital Sparks 
| hese Guggenheim Foundation for Foreign Study 


is more remarkable for its originality than 
for the amount of money involved. In these days 
of munificent gifts, $3,000,000 is hardly enough in 
itself to challenge attention. But the Guggenheim 
endowment, by reason of its method and, purpose, 
must strike the attention of intellectual America. In 





our opinion, no better plan of philanthropy has been ~ 


made for the advancement of higher education. 

At the outset, Senator Guggenheim and his wife, 
seeking to found a memorial for their son, took coun- 
sel of their personal desires in only a modest degree. 
The advantages of foreign study appealed to them, 
not only because their lost son had looked forward 
to such a career, but also because the Guggenheim 
fortune was born of mining operations in many 
lands. For the rest, the donors called in expert 
advisers and left the details to them. The result is a 
plan which is strikingly free from defects. Benefici- 
aries of Guggenheim scholarships are to be selected 
on the basis of performance in any one of many 
branches of knowledge, they will decide for them- 
selves where they shall pursue their studies abroad 
and proceed thither as free men. The only obligation 
they are under is to do useful work the results of 
which shall be available to the public, with the 
Foundation assisting in publication, if necessary. 
To any worthy scholar this latter provision will 
seem a blessing rather than a handicap. 

Another provision, which in its wisdom seems 
almost inspired, is that which turns the revenues of 
the fund to the upkeep of mature men, twenty-five 
to thirty-five years of age. Any man who survives 
the vicissitudes of the scholastic life until his twenty- 
fifth birthday may be written down as one who loves 
learning for its own sake; and if, at that time, he has 
won enough recognition to merit selection under 
this plan, it can be taken for granted that he will 
remain an educator to the end of his days. In other 
words, the Guggenheim scholarships are not likely 
to develop candidates for business success who can 
be drawn away from the direct pursuit of scientific 
and artistic aims by the lure of high salaries. An- 
other point in favor of the relatively high age 
qualifications is that mature persons will return 
from their foreign studies with sober valuations of 
the peoples among whom they have sojourned. 

In still another respect the Guggenheim scholar- 
ships will have a wholesome effect. The very fact of 
their existence will hearten that devoted body of 


instructors and assistant professors who, underpaid 


and too little recognized, carry the bulk of the teach- 
ing burden of our universities. The Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin for February 19 says that the maximum 
salary of a university teacher has risen only fourteen 
per cent since 1892. One hears only of college presi- 
dents and professors, the captain and high officers of 
the always leaky Ship of Education, but the noncoms 
and the crew really do the work, living mostly on 
hope and hard-tack. That a few of these forgotten 
worthies may draw on Mr. Guggenheim’s millions 
for sustenance during a sabbatical year abroad will 
embolden the whole corps to wrestle more zealously 
with undergraduate mobs that continue to swoop 
down upon the campuses in ever-increasing numbers. 


Though college buildings rise to the skies and 
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spread all over the lot, the sacred cause of education 
may nevertheless perish in the midst of plenty. 
Research, creative art, teaching power — these are 
the sparks that kindle learning and illumine life. 
The Guggenheims have added to that precious tin- 
der with a delicacy and sagacity beyond criticism. 


Multiple Taxation 


xX long as the annual expenses of the Federal gov- 
ernment stand at $3,000,000,000, direct taxa- 
tion of wealth from Washington appears inevitable. 
Customs duties might bring in more money if the 
tariff were deliberately revised for revenue only, but 
no Administration is going to risk that. A general 
sales tax appears to be politically impossible. The 
choice lies between income taxes and inheritance 
taxes, not between direct wealth taxation or none. 

President Coolidge is partly wrong and partly 
right in his opposition to estate and inheritance 
taxes. He perceives the injustices inherent in dupli- 
cation and even multiplication of death duties, with 
the Federal government and certain States on the 
receiving end. Not being in a position to remon- 
strate with the collecting States, he considers it 
advisable to call off the Federal government. That, 
at least, is a sincere gesture. But in making it, the 
President argues the point of principle; he con- 
siders Federal inheritance taxes wrong and socialis- 
tic. Therein he is mistaken. 

The question is one of policy, not of ethics or 
nomenclature. Since the courts have approved the 
taxing of inheritances, that settles it. Whether Con- 
gress and the President see fit to avail themselves of 
that taxing power is merely a matter of expediency. 

Unquestionably, death duties tend to reduce the 
incentive to thrift and dissipate capital funds. 
When funds are withdrawn from investment and 
spent on current account, which occurs when pri- 
vate holdings are liquidated to pay taxes which the 
government promptly uses for running expenses, 
the country is to that extent living on its principal. 
This might perhaps be avoided by funding govern- 


ment receipts from inheritances and spending only ' 


the interest, but the difficulties in the way of work- 
ing out such a plan are enormous, and a hungry 
Administration might raid the sinking fund when- 
ever it felt the need of larger appropriations. 

On the other hand, income taxes have the merit 
of being recoverable from current earnings and 
profits. And yet, it is a grave question whether the 
individual should not be allowed to “snowball” 
his income without hindrance throughout his life. 
That opportunity, we imagine, might go far to take 
the edge off the economic arguments against in- 
heritance taxes. After all, if a person were free to 
use all his resources in operations all his years, he 
might contemplate equably the prospect of his 
heirs dividing with the government after death. 


Ideally, the proper time for the State to dip into 
one’s fortune is after death, when one no longer has 
any use for it, since the power to give peaceful 
possession of any part of it to one’s heirs depends 
upon the State and the State only. 

The evil and unfairness of the present tax laws 
are that they straddle both ways. One foot of that 
avid ogre, Fisc, presses down on income, the other 
on inheritance. Government draws on both income 
and principal, discouraging both the builders of 
fortunes and their conservators. To eliminate either 
one or the other would be an improvement. And, of 
course, it would be a great boon if the duplication 
of income and inheritance taxes by Federal and 
State authority could be overcome. That, perhaps, 
is the field in which relief is most urgently needed 
and where there is the best chance of obtaining 
practical results. Until some reasonable adjust- 
ment can be worked out between the States and 
the Federal government in this regard, discus- 
sion of the more fundamental elements in the tax 
situation seems rather academic. Except, of course, 
for those practical persons who become citizens of 
Florida, a State that has bound itself forever not to 
collect income and inheritance taxes. They, at least, 
can rest assured that whatever relief the Federal 
government gives them will not be offset by heavier 
State levies. The rest of us have no guarantees on 


that head. 


Bored Adventurers 


Fico too often the newspapers regale us with 
items after this pattern: “Dr. and Mrs. 
Ephraim D. Bugwallow of Zephyr University 
have just returned froma three years’ exploring trip, in 
the course of which they collected several new species 
of rare mussels. Dr. and Mrs. Bugwallow traversed 
South America, partly on foot and partly swimming, 


- from Santiago de Chile to Cayenne in French 


Guiana. They then crossed to Africa in a sixteen- 
foot sloop, handling the craft themselves, and walked 
from Monrovia through Central Africa to Mom- 
basa. From Mombasa they followed the coast to 
Cairo, and then traveled, on foot, on camel back, on 
horseback, and in vie, through Arabia, Persia: 
India, Tibet, and China. From China they returned 
to this country on board a tramp steamer, which was 
held up and plundered by pirates off the Chinese 
coast. ‘The dangers of travel in the wilder parts of 
the earth have been exaggerated,’ declares Dr. Bug- 
wallow. ‘We were at no time in danger. The jungles 
of South America and Africa are safer than the 
streets of an ordinary American metropolis.’ Mrs. 
Bugwallow, who took motion pictures of the country 
traversed, smilingly assented. “It was a great lark,’ 
she said. ‘Was I afraid? Of course not. There was 
nothing to be afraid of. I gained eleven pounds.’” 
This is too much. Herodotus, Mandeville, and 
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Marco Polo knew better. Their lives, while absent in 
foreign parts, may have ticked away as monoto- 
nously as though they had been sitting on high stools 
in their uncles’ countinghouses, but they didn’t ad- 
mit it— not for one moment, not even to them- 
selves. They had frightful adventures, saw dreadful 
monsters, starved, thirsted, were shipwrecked, 
fought brigands. Danger was their meat, and they 
never knew what ennui meant. They lied, but their 
lies were immortal. For generations they helped 
maintain the illusion among the sedentary stay-at- 
homes that there was adventure and excitement 
enough if a fellow went out to look for it. That idea 
was infinitely comforting. But the Bugwallow school 
of explorers are fast making the world a vast count- 
inghouse, a more elaborate Emporia, an extended 
Main Street. Such, no doubt, it is, but why admit it? 
Why not lie a little? If a man has no gift of imagina- 
tion he shouldn’t be allowed to become an explorer. 


Trial by Play Jury 


| the discussion of the censorship of improper 
plays now raging up and down Broadway, 
the opponents of legal or political censorship have 
adopted the suggestion of a “citizens’ committee” 
to sit as a jury on the propriety of questionable 
plays. This suggestion is similar to the one proposed 
for the unofficial censorship of motion pictures re- 
cently commented on in these columns. In the pres- 
ent instance, the Actors’ Equity Association, through 
its president, has announced its willingness to 
codperate with and support the decisions of the 
volunteer jury. 

So far, so good. The scheme, with all its obvious 
imperfections, is a better one than the State censor- 
ship idea. Undoubtedly, a committee of respectable 
men and women could eliminate the cruder presenta- 
tions of “sex stuff,” the more or less disguised 
pruriencies which now disgrace our stage and which, 
under the present law, are so difficult to control. 
But will the committee stop there? Will they con- 
sider unpatriotic, agin-the-government, anticap, 
italistic plays as coming within their province? Will 
they denature such dramatic presentations as 
“What Price Glory?” because they discourage en- 
listment or cast discredit on the uniform? Will not a 
citizens’ committee tend to become a body devoted 
to giving the public what it thinks is good for the 
public to get? 

Censorship is a perilous thing. We do not want a 
stage limited to the production of healthy pap for a 
spoon-fed public. We do not want to limit the price- 
less privilege of free speech — on or off the stage. 
Even if the citizen jury be drawn from a panel of 
broad-minded and high-minded citizens and not 
merely, as might easily happen, from a list of blame- 
less dodos, Madam Presidents of this or that, Direc- 
tors of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals — even then, its powers and scope should 
be strictly limited to the discussion of what is actu- 
ally obscene on the stage. No court has yet ruled on 
this moot point to the general satisfaction of the 
civilized world, nor will any citizen jury, but such a 
body can and perhaps will apply common sense and 
the current mores of the time and place to the prob- 
lem of a particular play which cannot be intelligently 
considered under legal precedents and definitions. 


Censuring the Courts 
UDGE JOHN P. McMAHON of the District of 


Columbia Police Court is accused by various 
“dry” organizations of undue leniency to offenders 
against the Volstead Act. The Anti-Saloon League, 
the W.C.T.U.of the Districtof Columbia, the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Flying Squadron, 
the Good Templars, and similar bodies have pro- 
tested against the Senate confirmation of his reap- 
pointment by President Coolidge. A subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee is investigating the charges 
of excessive leniency brought against Judge 
McMahon and will report in due season. 

The significant element in this situation is that the 
attack on Judge McMahon is part of a concerted 
drive by the so-called “dry” forces to eliminate 
personalities, supposed to be hostile to their point of 
view, from the bench of this nation by the same tac- 
tics which they have applied to the Legislatures of 
various States and to both Houses of Congress. 

The New York World correspondent commented 
recently as follows: 


The Anti-Saloon League and its allies are trying to 
bring about a bone-dry judiciary throughout the na- 
tion. They openly announced months ago that they 
would oppose any nominee for judge that did not 
ring clear on the dry side. 


In this form of lobbyirig the dry forces are acting 
within their legal rights, yet the average citizen 
views their efforts with intense distaste. In fact, as 


he observes their methods and reads their propa-- 


ganda, he is conscious of a sharp and shooting pain. 
He does not want judges who are satisfactory to the 
Anti-Saloon League and possibly unsatisfactory to 
everyone else; he does not want men chosen to pre- 
side over courts which pass on all manner of crimes, 
merely because they ring out loud and clear on the 
crime of manufacturing, selling, or transporting one 
and one half per cent liquor. The qualities he 
wants in the judiciary of his country are fair-minded- 
ness, good judgment, a sense of proportion, and a 
knowledge both of the letter of the law and the phi- 
losophy behind it. He wants a well-rounded man on 
the bench, not a specialist in enforcing one particular 
law in accordance with the specific wishes of a certain 
propaganda organization. 
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Reforms and Reforms 


HE distinctive quality of those waves of reform 

which from time to time sweep over and threaten 
to submerge the American scene is that they con- 
cern other peoples’ morals or behavior. Reformers, 
really enthusiastic, successful reformers, are prima- 
rily driven by a moral urge. They wish people to give 
up liquor, tobacco, drugs, improper plays, Sunday 
baseball, not because these indulgences are wasteful 
or foolish or unproductive, but because they are 
wrong, because the addict is, in their eyes, a sinner. 
Occasionally, as in the agitation preceding the ratifi- 
cation of the Eighteenth Amendment, the argument 
of economic loss, of diminished efficiency, is trotted 
out and put through its paces, but the performance 
is obviously academic. No reformer wails about the 
economic loss involved in the consumption of choco- 
late nut sundaes or Fourth of July firecrackers. And 
the reason for this silence is that the reformer con- 
siders such indulgence as morally innocent. He is 
perhaps himself a chocolate nut sundae addict. 

The indignation indispensable to a reform is 
apparently a moral indignation. Perfectly good re- 
forms, obvious, intelligent, constructive measures, 
sit around the walls of the ballroom and nobody 
asks them to dance, while in the center of the floor 
groups of handsome stags work themselves up into 
frenzies of excitement over the Menace of Papacy to 
American Institutions or the crying need for Abolish- 
ing the Cigarette. Our public will only improve 
itself when convinced of sin; it will only change its 
habits when it has experienced a change of heart. 

Among the wallflowers at the Reformers Ball are 
some of the nicest, most sensible girls in the com- 
munity. No breath of scandal — or even of criticism 
or gossip — has ever smirched their names. Yet there 
they sit in their best frocks, a fixed smile on their 
faces, tapping the floor with their new slippers, and 
watching with rage in their hearts the dancers 
crowding around that lanky Miss Anti-Nicotine or 
the succession of tall, strong men taking yearningly 
to their bosoms the prim form of Miss Sabbath-En- 
forcement. It is not enough to be sensible and 
efficient and intelligent. A girl to be deeply, pas- 
sionately loved, nowadays, just has to be moral. 

te ee 


Why do we continue to patronize clocks with only 
twelve hours on their faces, why continue to plague 
and confuse ourselves with a.m. and p.m.? During 
the war every civilized army employed the twenty- 
four-hour schedule and thus avoided confusion and 
mistakes. When you were told that an attack would 
begin at 15.35 or a train leave at 23.42, you had not 
the slightest worry as to the meridian, or if the bold- 
face type in the time table meant a.m. or P.M. It is a 
sensible reform, but it has few passionate admirers. 

Why, for example, do our English cousins con- 
tinue to handicap their commerce and shatter the 


_ wicked to continue under the present dispensations. 





nervous systems of foreigners by the abysmal mone- 
tary system of pounds, shillings, and pence — to say 
nothing of guineas, half crowns, and florins? As a 
system it has just as much to recommend it as a sys- 
tem of bad drains or inflammatory rheumatism, yet 
they cling to it with pathetic fidelity — a poor thing, 
but their own. 

Why do they and we adhere so rigidly to an ab- 
surd, complicated system of weights and measures 
when the metric system is used by the rest of the 
civilized world and is obviously so much more prac- 
tical, effective, and uniform? There would be, in this 
instance, a considerable dislocation and expense in 
the abrupt shifting of machines, patterns, and tools 
from our system to the metric, but such loss could 
be spread over years and would be compensated by 
the economies in manufacturing for a world market. 

One reform of this nature has enjoyed a partial 
and spotty success. Daylight Saving is a concession 
to our rugged imbecility. Knowing that the public is 
too dim-witted to go to bed at night and get up in 
the morning earlier in the summer than in the winter 
months, the ingenious scheme was evolved of turn- 
ing the hands of the clock back an hour. Some States 
go through this solemn farce and some do not. The 
results are weariness and a vexation of spirit. 

Another intensely practical reform which seems 
to have only a few and lukewarm friends is the re- 
form of the calendar. We continue to muddle along, 
as Mr. Wells would say, with thirty-one days in 
some months, thirty in others, twenty-eight days in 
February and “‘in time of leap-year, twenty-nine.” 
Clearly, we would be better and happier men and 
women if we had thirteen months, each of four weeks 
— totaling three hundred and sixty-four days. The 
extra day could be New Year’s Day or Saturnalia or 
whatever. It would be nice to have a day which 
didn’t count, as it were — a world-wide vacation. 
Curiously enough, the objection to this proposal 
comes from religious organizations ranging from the 
Catholic to the Orthodox Jewish Church. Appar- 
ently, it is quite all right for Christmas to come on 
the twenty-fifth of December, but quite dreadful 
for Easter to come on the same day two years run- 
ning. Under the reformed calendar, Wednesday, for 
instance, would always be on the third, tenth, seven- 
teenth, and twenty-fourth of every month; one 
could hardly start each month with Sunday, as that 
would condemn us to thirteen Fridays the thir- 
teenth every year. Of course, such a calendar would 
have to be accepted by the whole world, and in view 
of the lack of moral interest in the matter, and the 
already crowded agenda of the League of Nations, 
we shall probably go muddling on for some time 
with our silly old system of twelve months and a 
February suffering from arrested development. 

But all of these reforms would come to pass if 
some earnest person could persuade us that it is 
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Did the Armistice Come Too Soonr | 


By Major General Sir Frederick Maurice 


which during the past six years have resulted 
from the attempts to settle the problems arising 
out of the Great War, should have caused many 
people to cast lingering looks back at the opportu- 
nities lost at the end of 1918 and during the first 
monthsof the following year. 
The difficulty of convincing 
many Germans that their 
army was really defeated in 
the field in November, 1918, 
and the many obstacles 
which Germany has placed 
in the way of the settlements 
proposed by the Allied and 
associated powers have 
caused the question to be 
asked whether the war was 
not ended prematurely, and 
there have been many, who 
have seen in the end, as it 
came, the handiwork of the 
injudicious politician. In 
fact, the decision to conclude 
an armistice with Germany, 
when it was concluded, was 
a purely military decision, 
and I propose to give the 
reasons for it. . 
The general pian of Foch’s 


final advance on the West- (Keystone) 


[: is natural that the anxieties and difficulties, 





GENERAL Maurice 


directed through and to the east of the Argonne 
upon Sedan. Next to them came the first of the 
French groups under General Gouraud, which ad- 
vanced upon Méziéres. Then came a considerable 
interval occupied by French armies, the mission of 
which was to take advantage of the progress made 
by the troops on their flanks. 
And so we come to the 
second group of French 
armies, under General De- 
goutte, which was directed 
upon Hirson. North of that 
group the British army ad- 
vanced upon Maubeuge and 
Mons; and in the extreme 
north the Belgian army, 
under King Albert, strength- 
ened by French, British, and 
American troops, made for 
Audenarde and Brussels. 
This combined movement 
of Foch’s was completely 
successful. The first of 
these groups to reach ‘their 
objective was the American 
army, which entered Sedan 
on November 7. On their left 
Gouraud occupied Méziéres 
on November Io. On the pre- 
vious day, the French seized 
Hirson and the British, Mau- 


ern Front was a com bined 7 have read General Maurice's article carefully and do not beuge; while on the 11th, 
movement against the rail- see that it gives an opening for saying anything further on a few hours before the 
way which runs from Brus- e subject except my thorough approval of his statementof Armistice was declared, the 


sels in the north through 
Mons, Maubeuge, Hirson, 


Méziéres, and Sedan to Metz in the south. This rail- , 


way line was the last means of lateral communica- 
tion for the German army west of the Ardennes. 
Through that rough, hilly, and forest country there 
run few roads and only one railway from west to 
east. The Brussels-Metz Railway was, therefore, the 
spinal cord of the German system of defense on the 
Western Front. By it the Germans were able to 
transfer men and stores from point to point; by it 
they were also able to distribute the reinforcements 
and supplies coming from Germany. Foch saw that 
if this railway line could be severed before the Ger- 
mans had organized a system of defense along the 
Meuse or in the Ardennes, their army would be in a 
position of great embarrassment. The advance of 
the Allied forces against this railway line was made 
in five groups. On the right the American army was 


the case and of his specific answer to the question.—Gen. British entered Mons. where 
Tasker H. Bliss ; 


they had first met the Ger- 
mans in August, 1914. Thus the spinal cord was 
severed at most of the points at which Foch had. 
aimed. The result upon the German army was such 
as he had foreseen. Jammed up against the mass 
of the Ardennes, they were unable to remove the 
enormous mass of material of war of all kinds 
which they had accumulated. The railway in the 
valley of the Meuse was blocked by an almost 
continuous line of abandoned trains filled with guns 
and munitions. Every road leading eastward was 
littered with military stores. Even the canals were 
full of barges loaded with war material. There is 
no question but that on November 11 the German 
defense between Sedan and Ghent had collapsed. 
There is a mass of documents from the German 
side which proves conclusively that at the date of 
the Armistice the German armies in the field had 
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suffered a complete defeat; but the most conclusive 
evidence of all is the statement of the German 
delegate, von Brockdorff-Rantzau, that “We are 
under no illusion as to the extent of our defeat and 
the degree of our want of power. .. . We know 
that the power of the German army is broken.””! 
Why, therefore, did not the Allies pursue their 
victorious course and end the war with some such 
dramatic round-up of the German armies as oc- 
curred at Sedan in 1870? The reason is that the 
Germans had prepared their last retreat with that 
scientific thoroughness which marked most of their 
war measures. Every railway bridge, large or small, 
had been blown up; the railway embankments 
were cut; long stretches of track were destroyed; 
the stations were burned; the telegraph lines were 
almost obliterated, and the instruments removed. 
Further than this, the Germans had buried under 
the railways mines with delay action fuses, and 
these exploded sometimes many days after our 
troops had passed beyond. I remember one of our 
army commanders telling me that his “rail head,” 
that is, the place where the railway was delivering 
his stores, was retreating faster than his men were 
advancing. The space, therefore, between the rail- 
way and the troops had to be bridged by motor 
transport. But the destruction of the roads had 
been as thorough as that of the railway. On No- 
vember 12, 1918, I counted eleven mine craters on 
three miles of the main road leading to Mons. The 
strain, therefore, on the motor transport was 
terrific, and the lorries of the British army were, on 
November 11, breaking down by the score. I have 
here described what I myself saw on the British 
front; and on the French front conditions were 


almost exactly the same. The consequence of this 


was that on November 11 the Allied armies had 
reached approximately a line beyond which the 
troops could not be fed until the communications 
behind them had been repaired. This meant a halt 
and a respite for the Germans, who would have 
been enabled thereby to get their armies together 
again either behind the Meuse or in the difficult 
country of the Ardennes. Had the war been con- 
tinued, further loss of life would have been neces- 
sary and, probably, destruction to that part of 
Belgium which had till then escaped war ravages. 


RUE, Foch had foreseen the probability of a 

check to his advance eastward, and had pre- 
pared for another movement in a southeasterly 
direction. This was to be carried out by the Ameri- 
can army with French support, and the general 
direction of the advance was to be into Lorraine on 
each side of Metz. This movement had actually 
begun when the Armistice was signed on November 
11. If it had been continued, almost certainly it 


1For a fuller statement of the facts, see my “The Last Four Months” — 
Little, Brown & Co., 1919. 


would have led to a complete victory over the Ger- 
man forces, which were not strong in that quarter; 
but it would also have entailed heavy loss of life and 
the destruction of a part, at least, of the rich mining 
and industrial portion of Lorraine which has fallen 
intact into the hands of the French. 

On these grounds, then, both Foch and Haig 
came to the conclusion, after reviewing the military 
situation and on military grounds alone, that, if 
they could impose upon Germany such terms as 
would render her militarily helpless, they had no 
right to prolong the war. That the terms imposed 
did render Germany helpless, has, I think, been 
shown by the event; for, since the Armistice, Ger- 
many has never even attempted to resist by force 
any of the demands made upon her. The decision 
to conclude the Armistice on November 11 and the 
terms of that Armistice were prepared by the princi- 
pal military advisers of the Allies and there developed 
no political interference with their recommendations. 


CANNOT but think that it will be generally 

agreed that these decisions of the soldiers were 
dictated both by considerations of humanity and 
prudence; but subsequent events have, I think, 
made it doubtful whether it would not have beer: 
wiser to add to the terms of armistice some condi- 
tion which would have more completely demon- 
strated the extent of the victory and have made it 
impossible for any German to doubt whether the 
armies of his country were defeated or no. That, of 
course, is a different question from the one which I 
have here set out to answer, Even if it is accepted 
that the Armistice was not premature, it may be 
questioned whether the terms of the Armistice were 
the best possible. I am myself persuaded that the 
Armistice of November 11 was not premature, but 
am inclined to think that it would have been per- 
haps wiser — judging in the light of after events, 
which always make judgment easy — to have ar- 
ranged for the entry of Allied troops into the capi- 
tals of the chief German states: Berlin, Munich, and 
Dresden. I believe myself that such an occupation, 
which might have been temporary, would have been 
a valuable and impressive demonstration of the 
extent of our victory, actually welcomed by many 
Germans who were alarmed at the disorders in their 
country. It would have assisted in the restoration of 
order and would have prevented the waste of many 
resources which could have been made available for 
the prompter payment of reparations. 

In what I have said above I have spoken of mat- 
ters which came either under my own observation 
or within my personal knowledge. I cannot speak 
with such knowledge of the views of General 
Pershing or of the conditions on the front of the 
American army on November 11, 1918. But that 
is information which, no doubt, many of my read- 
ers can supply for themselves. ) 
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Harrying Harvard 


The Editor of Life Rises to Defend His Alma Mater 
By Edward S. Martin 


R. ALLEN’S article on “Harvard Under 
M Fire” in a recent number of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT covered its subject with due 
knowledge and ability, but possibly there is still 
room for observations from a point a little removed 


from the center of disturbance. And for something 
of a general comment on the spirit animating the 


to the effect that Harvard was willing to spend money 
on education in material things like the Business 
School and a new chemical laboratory, but was in- 
different to spiritual things like profitable dramatic 
art. This cry was very loud and lamentable, and the 
expression of it in the leading undergraduate paper 
was quite unrestrained by manners, and very little 
by fact. The news want abroad and into the head- 


present controversy. 
One of the characteris- 
tics of these times is liabil- 
ity of the collective mind 
to infection. An idea, es- 
pecially an idea in dispar- 


agement of somebody or | 


something, gets running 
in some heads, jumps 
from those to others, and 
presently it is a mob cry 
that cannot be stopped 
until it has run its course. 
We had an example of 
that in the case of Mr. 
Wilson. On a much small- 
er scale and in a limited 
crowd, we have an exam- 
ple of it in the curious 
amount of complaint 
about Harvard and the 
way it is run. In part, it 
was just a piece of the 
times, of which one of the 
encouraging signs is the 
prevalence of dissatisfac- 
tion with life as it is lived. 

It has recently con- 
cerned particularly the 
endowment of the Busi- 








Who Shall Run Harvard? 


Shall the “columnists” in New York have 
the final word — or the alumni in San Francisco 
—or the men who are interested in athletics? 
Or shall the control remain where it always has 
been, in the hands of men born in Massachusetts 
the seven members of the Corporation of Har- 
vard College? Frederick L. Allen, for three years 
secretary of the Harvard Corporation, discussed 
the widespread ‘‘ whispering campaign” which 
has been conducted against the present manage- 
ment of the college in the February 14 issue of 
The Independent. Mr. Allen didn’t think that 
Harvard has “gone over to Mammon,” as some 
of its critics have stated, nor does Mr. Martin, 
for thirty years the editor of Life, who defends 
the present policy of the administration as an 
attempt to build for the future. Harvard, as 
well as other colleges, he feels, is realizing that it 
is working not only for the present, but for the 
future as well, and “‘Boston’s guess about that 
is as good as anyone else’s,”’ he concludes. Not 
only Harvard alumni, but all who find the new 
trend in education of interest will enjoy reading 

what Mr. Martin has to say. 








lines of the newspapers. 
Among the most vocal 
persons concerned with 
the instruction and direc- 
tion of the public mind 
are the newspaper “‘col- 
umnists,” especially in 
New York. The colum- 
nists are very devoted 
to the theatre. A large 


proportion of them are 


dramatic critics. They 
write and print something 
every day, and a lively 
topic is very useful to 
them. If it is a topic that 
does not call for much 
knowledge or investiga- 
tion, but can be handled 
rhetorically, so much the 
better. To a good many 
of the columnists what 
goes on in the theatres 
is the performance in the 
main tent, and the rest of 
the orbis terrarum is aside 
show. So feeling, the col- 
umnists made the most of 
Mr. Baker and the worst 


ness School and the loss of Mr. Baker. Consider 
Mr. Baker. He taught dramatic literature, which 
is to say, how to write profitable plays. He had been 
a Harvard teacher for a long time, was approved 
and well considered, and aspired to expand his labors. 
The money necessary to do it was not forthcoming. 
His supporters felt aggrieved. Presently, Mr. Hark- 
ness gave Yale a million dollars for the exposition 
of dramatic art. Mr. Baker was invited by Yale to 
be the expounder. He accepted the invitation and 
sent word to the Corporation that he had done so. 
President Lowell wrote a letter praising his past 
services and regretting his departure. But then there 
rose a cry like the wails of the lost and despairing 


of Harvard College for consenting to be separated 
from him, and they helped to swell the din. 

But, after all, Harvard had to consent, for he 
departed, and the conjecture that the University 
might go on even so found some support in figures. 
For Mr. Baker’s classes have averaged, the last four 
or five years, about five undergraduates and seven 
or eight graduate members. He had, too, an ad- 
vanced class that was much smaller. So, really, he 
was not the only pebble on the beach of Harvard 
instruction. Possibly, however, in these days when 
the moving pictures are an instrument of such 
enormous capacity for putting ideas into the public 
head, a vigorous course in dramatic art to which 
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they are related may be more useful and timely 
than the managers of universities have yet realized. 
If that is so, Harvard will doubtless have one, and, 
meanwhile, it is helpful to have the experiment 
conducted on an expanded scale by Yale. 


HEN about the Business School. There is a 
large contingent of the sons of Harvard to 
whom the Business School means a kind of instruc- 
tion that will add to the deluge of advertisements 
that comes now in everybody’s morning mail. The 
average critic of the Business School has only the 
vaguest idea of what it sets out to teach. Business 
to him means merely money-making. He feels 
that it is a tiresome thing, very intrusive, and 
proper to be avoided as much as is possible without 
prejudice to one’s solvency or credit. He does not 
think that Harvard ought to be teaching business 
at all. If he gets in the mail the announcement of 
the Harvard Business Review, now published in 
Chicago, he feels that it has been a sort of sacrilege 
to put the Harvard seal on the cover of it. But, 
after all, it is business that keeps us all a-going. It 
is necessary to mundane life, just as bodies are. 
Harvard’s Business School is something that has 
grown up from small beginnings during the last 
fifteen years and that began, as President Lowell 
disclosed at the recent Harvard dinner in New 
York, in a call from the faculty of arts and sciences 
for instruction in economics and business methods. 
It does not necessarily teach the best means of 
flooding the mails with advertisements. It may 
even teach a conception of business that will 
mitigate that annoyance, but it is plainly an at- 
tempt to meet the future needs of the country in 
a rapidly changing world to which business is 
a concern of the most penetrating interest and 
perhaps importance. Unless one thinks the man- 
agement of Harvard is devoid of foresight and dis- 
crimination, he must trust it to have used some 
intelligence in its hospitality to the Business School. 
Then one hears that President Lowell pays less 
attention than he should to some things and some 
people. Very likely he does. Persons who think so 
would do well to read his last report. Did you ever 
happen to see men laying underground telephone 
cables? There is a leaden pipe out of which comes 
a big bunch of individual wires tied up together. 
One says to himself, ““How can anyone ever sort 
and handle all those wires and find the right con- 
nection for each one without going crazy?” One 
gains from Dr. Lowell’s report an impression some- 
thing like that, for one reads between the lines of 
it that the administration of Harvard has come to 
be an enormous job, complicated and various, con- 
cerned with all knowledge and much ignorance, 
and getting more so all the time. To handle its 
problems as they come along must require in its chief 
executive an unusually complete combination of 


faculties and a most diligent dexterity in the use 
of them. 

An impression obtains that the Corporation 
gives disproportionate attention to the graduate 
schools and auxiliary enterprises of the University 
to the prejudice of the interests of the College 
proper. Persons anxious on that account see the 
College disappearing Tarpeialike under accumula- 
tions of big subsidiary schools. Perhaps they would 
worry less if they got more facts and could inform 
themselves, for example, about what has been done, 
and how, and at what cost of time, thought, and 
money, to improve teaching in the College, and - 
especially by providing tutors. 

The truth is that Harvard University is one of the 
best managed concerns in the world. If there is any- 
thing the matter with it, it would seem to be that 
just at this moment it is a little too safe for democ- 
racy. Complainants will realize this the moment they 
contemplate taking it out of the hands to which it is 
now intrusted and finding others more competent 
for the job. Suppose it were in charge of Congress! 
Suppose the band of more or less excited critics who 
disparage its present custodians had the shaping of 
its destinies! Could the columnists run it? Could the 
gentlemen interested in athletics make a go of it? 
They might for a while, if they left the bulk of the 
present machinery of the University alone, because 
the policy of administration has been to make the 
University, as far as possible, run itself. More than 
that, they might succeed in the long run because the 
problems they faced would compel them to use such 
means of solution as their predecessors adopted. 


So difficulties may be laid to her 
unflinching hospitality. Whoever has wanted 
what she had to offer has been free to come and get 
it. Originally established for the education of the 
youth of Massachusetts, she has made no distinction 
between them and all comers. Her need of money 
has been due to increasing demands on her from all 
the States of the Union and the countries of every 
continent. What has made her has been the civiliza- 
tion of eastern Massachusetts. There has been quite 
a bit of civilization in that section for two or three 
centuries, and out of it grew Harvard College. Ob- 
serving people in other localities, first in the South, 
and somewhat in New York and Philadelphia, got 
the idea that Cambridge was a good place to send 
boys to and sent some there. They imbibed what 
they could and, if not too much of it was fluid, they 
got something which they took away. That went 
along with moderate increases until the West began 
to contribute. San Francisco and Chicago and other 
cities began sending boys to the Atlantic seaboard 
to college. They wanted something that Harvard had 
and that other colleges hadn’t: the flavor of the 
civilization of eastern Massachusetts. 

Eastern Massachusetts, mostly Boston, managed 
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Harvard College in those days according to its lights 
and without much criticism from points west of 
Springfield. Nobody had a right to be critical, for 
nobody else was doing much to keep Harvard going. 
As the great Western universities emerged, well 
endowed, liberally supported by taxation and other- 
wise, vigorous, experimental, unabashed, they took 
on their share of the heavy work of secondary educa- 
tion for their localities. Still, some of their graduates 
continued to see something in Harvard that was 
worth going there to get, and the graduate schools 
grew up to provide for them. Then, when the great 
hunger for college education started and began to 
deluge all the colleges with students, it affected Har- 
vard just as it did the others. She had constantly to 
extend her accommodations to an increased army of 
applicants. She built new buildings, expanded her 
graduate school, increased the number of her 
courses. She got bigger and bigger, welcomed all gifts 
of money, and at times she even asked for them, and 
with reason, for every new student who came cost 
her twice as much as he paid. Everyone knows that 
story; there is no need to go on with it. Growing 
pains at Harvard were to be expected, and com- 
plaints are part of them. Growth has been rapid. At 
times it may have exceeded administrative strength. 
It has necessitated some excess of attention to rais- 
ing money. It has made advertisement look too im- 
portant. It has made athletics too commercial, and 
of course it has failed to satisfy a good many observ- 
ers and participants. 


HE complaints that result make a great deal 
of noise, though most of them come from 
sources not well informed nor in themselves impor- 
tant. Just as in the spiritist experiments we are told 
that visiting ghosts sometimes gather from mediums 
corporeal substance enough tomake themselves heard 
and even seen, so a good many of the complaints of 
Harvard draw from the University and its name the 
main part of the substance that makes them audible 
and visible. Of themselves, most of them are not very 
impressive, but when they speak of Harvard and as 
part of Harvard they get auditors. 

But not all are of that sort. A good share of the 
complaints come from contributors to funds or 
earnest workers in promoting drives who feel more 
or less that, having labored to enlarge the University, 
they should have a say as to what the enlargement 
shall accomplish. Other gentlemen, who have con- 
cerned themselves in athletics, the most important 
branch of popular advertisement, feel that they, too, 
are important cogs in the Harvard wheel and should 
have a say about the way it turns. It is amusing, but 
it is also troublesome. The real power to run the 
University remains where it always has been, in the 
hands of men born in Massachusetts: the seven mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Harvard College. If they 
cannot manage Harvard University, who can? If it 


stands as it used to stand for the civilization of 
eastern Massachusetts, these gentlemen are still the 
proper custodians of its policies, adopted as they 
are with the advice and consent of the Overseers 
who now represent all parts of the country. 


OSTON is Boston; but the Boston of 1925 

is not the Boston of 1875; much less of 1636. 
Boston does move. It is a part of the contemporary 
world, and constantly observes. its goings on, and 


‘ speculates in its enterprises, and has a potent hand 


in guiding some of the best of them. No one can 
deny that it has a stake in the current industrial 
civilization, but, planted a little to one side of its 
strongest currents, it is a good post for observation. 
It is so much a part of the United States that it 
suffers from its ailments. The great, prevailing ail- 
ment just now is the confusion of ideals. By that 
the whole world is affected. A new era began with 
the war. Old things passed away, and a turbulent 
crowd of new things is pouring in, noisy, and ac- 
tive, greedy of recognition. What is being done 
nowadays, in planning and building, is not for the 
immediate day, but for the future. And who knows 
what the future is to be? Nobody! But Boston’s 
guess about that is as good as anyone else’s. 

“As for me,” wrote William James to Mrs. 
Whitman, “my bed is made. I am against bigness 
and greatness in all their forms, and with the in- 
visible molecular forces that work from individual 
to individual, stealing in through the crannies of 
the world like so many soft rootlets, or like the 
capillary oozing of water, and yet rending the 
hardest monuments of man’s pride if you give them 
time.” 

So, in these days, feel thousands of observers of 
current life. Everything is getting big, and they 
hate bigness; everything is being organized, and 
they hate organization. Most things taught in col- 
leges seem vanity to these watchers of the times. 

So, doubtless, they are, if separately considered. 
They are good or bad according as they open the 
mind or close it. When the time comes to youth 
when it is necessary to know what is known in 
some subject, it is right to have places where it 
can get direction and help. And if such places, 
being overrun with applicants, have to be big, we 
must bear it, as we do the size of the celestial uni- 
verse. But even in them the greatest work is apt 
to be done by “the invisible molecular forces that 
work from individual to individual” imparting 
civilization and sometimes something more. To 
such forces Harvard has always been hospitable, 
and is so still. | 

A college, a university, can do only about so 


-much. Its best service is to start something in 


minds that come in contact with it, and in the case 
of any such mind it may take many years, and 
often does, to discover what was started. 
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Bombing the Navy 
A Pilot Tells His Story 
By C. W. Graybeal 


Formerly First Lieutenant, Army Air Service 


HEN General 

Wm. Mitchell 

frankly stated 
before a Congressional 
committee that the pub- 
lic had been purposely 
misled by the Navy in 
the question of battle- 
ship bombing, he 
dragged into the light 
the whole question of the vulnerability of seacraft to 
air attack. The shock and clamor which followed his 
statements have by no means subsided, and there 
were many who refused to credit the flying General’s 
statements. Why, they contend, should the Navy 
try to belittle this newest branch, particularly since 
it has one of its own to nurture? . 

The answer is that the Navy is free from neither 
ignorance nor prejudice. Even in the Army Air Serv- 
ice the amount of ignorance that exists upon the 
subject of bombing efficiency is surprising. And if 
this lack of information exists among men in closest 
touch with bombing developments, it is expecting 
too much to hope that the old conservative line of 
the Navy — or that the public which consumes the 
publicity put out by the Navy — should believe in 
this new upstart. It is unbelievable that one of these 
big fortified floating palaces costing forty million 
dollars can be put under the water by one of these 

little, pusillanimous, stick-and-wire airplanes that 
could be knocked to pieces with a hand axe. 

A good many pilots have never seen bombs. A 
good many pilots who have done bombing on land 
have no idea of its effect in water. Soil is compressi- 
ble and acts as a pad or cushion to absorb shocks. 
Water is not compressible and acts as an excellent 
conductor of shock — giving what is called “water 
hammer.” I have seen a two-thousand-pound bomb 
placed on a two-inch steel plate and detonated in 
open air without breaking the plate. I have seen 
these same bombs, dropped in the water beside a 
modern battleship, rip a seam six feet wide and two 
hundred feet long in its protecting armor plate, and 
have watched the ship roll over on its back and go 
down stern first, all within twenty-six minutes of the 
time the bombing started. This is what happened 
with the German battleship Ostfriesland, one of the 
last ships built by the German navy. 

During the tests in the summer of 1921, the 
Army was given three German ships on which to 


The writer of the accompanying article speaks from per- 
sonal experience. He participated as a pilot in the bombing of 
the German battleships off the Virginia Capes, the bombing 
of the ‘‘ Indiana’”’ and the ‘‘ Alabama”’ in Chesapeake Bay, 
in extensive bombing tests at Honolulu to determine the com- 
parative efficiency of bombing and gunfire, and in testing 
bombs and bombing equipment and bombing ships for two 
years at Aberdeen Proving Ground. He has since resigned 

from the service and has no axe to grind. 


test the efficiency of 
bombing. One was a 
submarine, one a de- 
stroyer, and one a first- 
line battleship. The 
tests were conducted by 
the Army and Navy 
Air Services under the 
direction of the Navy. 
The understanding was 
if the bombers failed to sink the ships from the air, 
the Navy would sink them by gunfire. Obviously, 
there was every inducement for the Navy to prevent 
sinking by bombs if possible. 

The Navy started operations by sending a three- 
ship flight of seaplanes over the submarine with 
small 360-pound bombs. These bombs were all re- 
leased at once, hit the submarine amidships, and 
broke it in two as you would break a cigar, the two 
parts going down separately. On the other two ships, 
operations were started with small fragmentation 
bombs of twenty-five pounds each. Then fifty-pound 
bombs were used, then one hundreds, then three 
hundreds, then six hundreds, then eleven hundreds, 
and, finally, two-thousand-pound bombs. After each 
type had been dropped, operations were stopped and 
a party of inspectors went aboard to see the effect of 
the bombs on the superstructure. The destroyer was 
easily sunk. 


OWEVER, the Oséfriesland presented a differ- 

ent problem. Up to that time no modern, 
heavily armored ship had ever been seriously 
damaged by bombs. There were high authorities 
who thought it could not be done. In fact, Secretary 
Daniels — then Secretary of the Navy — offered to 
stand bareheaded on the deck of the vessel while 
the Air Service bombed it. His attitude was fairly 
typical of the attitude of the Navy as a whole. 
Very fortunately — or unfortunately, according to 
one’s point of view — the Secretary managed to re- 
main on the naval transport Henderson, two miles 
away, during his visit to the operations. It was not 
expected that the Oséfriesland would be sunk by any 
but the heavy bombs any more than you would 
expect to kill an elephant with a tack hammer. No 
effort was made to sink the ship in the shortest 
possible time, but rather to go at it in a deliberate 
manner with the object of determining the actual 


effect of each type of bomb. 
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Before operations began a general order was is- 
sued to all officers of the Army to maintain the 
strictest secrecy about the bombing, both during 
and after the operations. But after operations were 
over, the Navy immediately began to advertise the 
fact that the Army strove desperately for two days 


before it was able to sink the ship, not mentioning, . 


incidentally, the fact that the ship was actually sunk 
within twenty-six minutes of the time the heavy 
bombing started. 

The Ostfriesland was anchored a hundred miles 
out at sea. The naval transport Shawmutt stood by 
and directed operations by radio. One day during 
the bombing operations all pilots were on the line at 
the flying field ready to take off at seven o'clock. 
Headquarters received a radio from the Shawmutt 
commanding them to hold operations as there were 
heavy clouds around the ship. It was a beautiful 
sunny morning at the flying field, so out of curiosity 
Lieutenant Johnson took a fast scout and flew out to 
the ship to take a little closer look at the weather. 
On returning to the field he reported that the 
weather was perfectly clear around the Oséfriesland, 
not a cloud in the sky, and that the Shawmutt was 
not in sight. But on his way back he met the Shaw- 
mutt just steaming out of Hampton Roads. Needless 
to say, in the report of the joint Army and Navy 
board on the operations the statement was included 
that the Air Service was unable to operate for three 
hours one morning on account of bad weather. The 
report did not include the fact that two of the bomb- 
ing flights were made in one of the worst storms of 
the season on the Atlantic Coast. 


I WAS one of the pilots in the next to the last flight 
to bomb the ship. The flight consisted of seven 
ships, each carrying two eleven-hundred-pound 
bombs. After six of the bombs were dropped opera- 
tions were called off by the Navy. A few minutes 
later Captain Lawson started bombing with a flight 
of five ships, each carrying one two-thousand-pound 
bomb. Upon dropping the first bomb, the transport 
Shawmutt began to erupt black smoke which was the 
emergency signal. Four of the five bombs hit close 
enough to the ship to be very effective, in fact, so 
effective that the ship turned squarely upside down 
and went down stern first. 

This was a sad sight for the old-line officers of the 
Navy. They began to realize that something was 
happening to their ancient and honored institution 
that was not on the schedule. Immediately, they 
began to emphasize the fact that the target ship 
was totally helpless, was anchored and undefended. 
This made excellent publicity for it appeared reason- 
able. But in all this, they totally overlooked the 
fact that airplanes used must pass over a target at 
approximately eighty miles an hour, sighting must 
be fast, and the percentage of error is fairly high. 
But if the target is moving at thirty miles an hour, 


the airplane is only compelled to pass over at a rate 
of fifty miles, giving a longer period for sighting and 
greater accuracy. 

This was thoroughly demonstrated in tests at 
Honolulu last year. Only two of the pilots and one of 
the bombers had ever done any bombing before. 
They started at an altitude of two thousand feet, 
increased a thousand feet at a time until they 
reached the maximum altitude of nine thousand 
feet to which these ships could climb with a load. 
The percentage of hits actually became greater as 
the altitude increased, thus doing away with the old 
bogey that if ships are forced to a higher altitude 
they will be unable to hit a target. A towed target 
was also used and bombed from all altitudes and a 
higher percentage of bits was obtained on the towed 
target than on the stationary target. 


A BATTLESHIP cannot dodge. It cannot hop 
about like a Mexican jumping bean. It must 
pursue a fairly straight course during the time it 
takes a bomb to fall. Smoke screens? I have flown 
over several smoke screens laid down by the Navy 
and have never yet experienced one through which 
it was impossible to see a ship for any appreciable 
length of time. 

At present, a battleship is unable to protect itself 
against airplanes except by using airplanes to do it. 
If this is the case, these monsters of the sea are 
utterly dependent on airplane protection. But what 
of antiaircraft? Up to date, no antiaircraft guns 
have been developed that can hit with any degree 
of efficiency. At Honolulu I towed an aérial target 
for two antiaircraft regiments from one to three 
hours a day for six days. The altitude and speed at 
which I was flying were known to the gunners on the 
ground, but during that time only two hits on the 
target were obtained, and it is questionable whether 
either of these hits would have disabled an airplane. 
I have also towed a target at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground for the newest type of antiaircraft gun 
developed by the Army. When any effort was made 
to present a difficult target to hit, the gunners were 
totally unable to get a correct sight on the target. 
In fact, the old colonel operating the gun, after a 
half hour of strenuous endeavor, gave up in disgust 
and exclaimed: “Oh, hell, a man may as well try 
to rub his head and pat his belly at the same time!” 

Airplanes can hit a target. Airplanes can hit a 
moving target. They cannot be brought down in 
any numbers by antiaircraft. And they can operate 
under adverse weather conditions. 

The writer believes big bombing airplanes with 
heavy bombs can be flown off the present airplane 
carriers. The Navy doesn’t do it. The Navy has 
never tried to do it. Possibly the Navy doesn’t want 
to do it. Perhaps if naval aviation had the millstone 
— the old line of the Navy — loosed from its neck 
it would find more use for its wings. 






























St. John the Divine. Architect's drawing 


The West Front, in size the 
width of an average New York 
street block — about two hun- 
dred feet — involves an extent 
and splendor of sculpture un- 
precedented in any building 
erected since the Middle Ages 


The choir as seen here will 
serve until the nave is built, 
when it will be entirely remodeled 
in the Gothic style to bring it in 
harmony with the whole. The 
semidome will be removed, and 


_ the main supporting columns on 


either side will reach straight up 
in an unbroken line 


A NEW AGE OF CATHEDRALS 


St. John the Divine. Choir 


ERHAPS the future will look back on 
this age as the age of cathedrals. Some 
of the spirit of the medieval builders has 
arisen in England and America, so that 
today three great cathedrals are in the 
process of completion in three great cities: 
New York, Washington, and Liverpool. 
The history of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, rising un Morningside Heights, 
New York, dates back to 1888 when the 
preliminary competitions were held for 
architects’ designs. The one chosen called 
for a French Romanesque exterior, treated 
internally after the Byzantine fashion. 
This was altered and amended many times, 
with rather unfortunate results. The death 
of one of the original architects in 1907 led 
to the appointment of Ralph Adams Cram 
as consulting architect, with the task of 
preparing a new design for nave, transepts, 
and crossing, and remodeling the already 
completed choir. Departing from the 
Romanesque, the style of French Gothic 
was chosen. The glory of this Cathedral 
will be its mighty nave, comparable to the 
naves of Florence, Milan, and Cologne. 
When finished, St. John the Divine will 
be larger than any cathedral in the world 
except St. Peters and the Seville Cathedral. 
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North Side of Choir 








The Liverpool Cathedral is 
the third in the whole of Eng- 
land to be built since the Ref- 
ormation. In 1902, an act of 
Parliament authorized the ac- 
quisition of a site known as 
St. James Mount, overlooking 
the city, and the erection of a 
cathedral. Competitive designs 
were called for to guide in the 
choice of an architect, and the 
honor fell to Mr. Giles Gilbert 
Scott, then only twenty-one 
years old. Work began im- 
mediately, and the foundation 
stone was laid in 1904, more 
than twenty years ago. It is 
estimated that twenty more 
years will be required before - 
the Cathedral is finished. 
Originality of design appears 
in the plan for making the 
principal entrances through 
two great doorways in the 
space beneath the central 
tower. Since the architect's 
drawing (shown above) was 
made, this tower has been 
redesigned 
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At present, the Liverpool 
Cathedral is completed 
only in one wing— 
including the northeast 
and southeast transepts, 
the choir, Chapter 
House, and Lady Chapel 
— leaving the tower, 
and central space be- 
neath it, and the nave 
still to be done. When 
th2 whole is finished the 
Lady Chapel, seen in 
the picture above, and 
the Chapter House 
will be exterior to the 
main line of building, 
and may be compared to 
the paws of a lion cou- 
chant. While the main 
lines of the Cathedral 
are classic, the develop- 
ment and detail are 
characteristic of Gothic 
architecture, showing 
how well this style can 
be adapted to modern 
requirements 


Liverpool Cathedral as it now stands 





South Choir Aisle 
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Great Cathedrals are slow 
in building. The idea of 
a Washington Cathedral 
is an old one. Major 
l’Enfant, working under 
the general direction of 
George Washington, 
planned a “church for ‘ 
national purposes” in the cap- 

ital of the United States. It was not 

until 1893 that a charter was granted to 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion. In 1907 the foundation stone was laid 
on Mount St. Alban, the highest land in the 
District of Columbia, four hundred feet above 
the rest of the city of Washington. This will 


ror. 








make the Cathedral tower, 
when completed, rise over 
a hundred feet higher than 
the Washington Monu- 
ment. Henry Vaughan 
of Boston and George 
Bodley of London, the 
principal architects, have 
aimed to “‘ reproduce the Gothic 
style itself in its best periods.’’ At 
present the apse has been built, and 
work is under way in the choir and 
transepts. The two pictures shown here 
are of architects’ drawings, the first of 
the interior looking from the west, the 
other the view from the south 
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The “Dirt Farmer” Representing the Farmer 


By Walter Burr 
Professor of Sociology, Kansas State Agricultural College 


many years president of an agricultural col- 

lege, as Secretary of Agriculture, is hailed 
with approval by the progressive farmers of the na- 
tion as well as by men in other lines of business. 
Like so many of our leaders in national life, Dr. 
Jardine comes from the farm, and has never lost his 
farm connections. Plus that, he has had such varied 
interests along many lines that he can be relied upon 
to recognize clearly the relationship of other activi- 
ties to agriculture. 

This training for successfully representing the 
farmers of the nation is in striking contrast to that 
evidenced by the following quotation from the swan 
song of a man who recently relinquished the reins of 
a governorship to his successor: “I came into the 
governorship a farmer. I am leaving. the office still a 
farmer. I have battled as best. I could for what I 
thought the farmers and workers were entitled to.” 
This man had been heralded widely throughout the 
nation as “the dirt farmer governor.” This phrase, 


[os appointment of William M. Jardine, for 


“the dirt farmer,” has been coined by certain radi-. 


cals in public affairs in the past few years. By the 
“dirt farmer,” they mean the man who is a farmer 
now, always has been a farmer, and has never done 
anything else except farm. The question naturally 
arises: ““Are farmers best represented in public life 
by such a man?” If my interpretation of what they 
mean by a “‘dirt farmer” is correct, I maintain they 
are not, never have been, and never will be. 

This is not to deny the fact that the farmers of the 
nation sorely need fair and honest representation of 
their cause in State and nation. Nor is it to deny that 
they show much common sense in passing legisla- 
tion on matters that concern agricultural States. 

But when the farmer goes into big public business, 
one of two things happens: either he ceases to be a 
farmer and stays in the public game — because los- 
ing largely his hold on his private interests he /earns 
the game and can play it as well as other men who 
have learned it by the same process—or he continues 
with announced pride to be a “dirt farmer,” holds 
tenaciously to his private calling and. interests — 
does not learn the game exactly because of this di- 
vided attention, and leaves public office discredited. 
In the former case he ceases to be a “‘dirt farmer”; 
in the latter, he ceases to be a public official. 

Recently, I heard a farm agitator “point with 
pride” to George Washington as having been a 
farmer. He urged his farmer audience to help bring 


back the good old days when one of that calling 


would be President of the United States. 


It may be that Coolidge is near enough to his 
father’s farm to give practical advice to the farmers. 
It must be admitted that being sworn into the high 
office of the Presidency of the United States by 
lamplight in a farm home, with an old farmer read- 
ing the great oath of office, gives a somewhat rural 
atmosphere to the situation. Evidently the farmers 
of the nation felt that this and some other “horse 
sense” indications made farm interests and all other 
kinds of interests safe with Cal. 

But Washington was in no real sense a “dirt 
farmer.” His youth was spent as a frontiersman. 
At sixteen years of age he became a surveyor; at 
twenty-two he was an active officer in the French 
and Indian War, and from that time on was never 
entirely out of public life until his retirement from 
the Presidential office. The broad estates of Mt. 
Vernon he inherited from his rich brother, and de- 
veloped largely with the addition to his wealth 
brought by Martha. Prior to becoming President he 
had spent only a few years of his life at Mt. Vernon, 
and even during that time he must have farmed 
largely by proxy, for he was a member of the House 
of Burgesses, and of the first Continental Congress, 
and was head of the military committee of the sec- 
ond Continental Congress. He was, in fact, the best 
example the time afforded of the Virginia “gentle- 
man farmer.” But he was not a “dirt farmer.” 

The professional farm “organizer” marshals 
statistics to show that farmers have been steadily 
crowded out of positions of political leadership. 
They were not crowded out by any other force than 
the advance of our national civilization. A distinc- 
tively agricultural nation is weak, and our sensible 
farm people, fully as much as any other group, have 
demanded that we develop industry, finance, and 
commerce. That meant a period of big city expan- 
sion. For this rapid development as a manufactur- 
ing: and commercial people, as well as in order to 
become world bankers, we demanded the leadership 
of men who had gone to the top in business. 


NE often hears farmers in the Middle West and 
older section of the nation cursing the railroad 
corporations. The homesteaders in the early days out 
West didn’t hate the railroads. The railroads were 
the arteries of life to them. They had learned by very 
definite and concrete experience that farmers don’t 
get anywhere without railroads. Jim Hill and Harri- 
man and Huntington were praised then, each in his 
field, as a Moses to lead the farmers out of the wilder- 
ness of isolation. If a man had railroad sense and 
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influence, the farmers of that pioneer place and 
time were glad to help him into official position. If a 
factory could have been brought to Red Gulch, the 
“nesters” would have bonded their last acre of land 
and put the biggest industrial leader they had on the 
job to secure the boon for them. If anyone had said, 
“let a ‘dirt farmer’ do it,” they would have re- 


plied, “‘a ‘dirt farmer’ doesn’t know anything about - 


big industry.” 


HE farmer gets interested in staging a come- 

back when he feels things are unbearable. That 
is, the farmer movement is a protest movement. 
It is when times become unbearably bad that he 
comes raring into the limelight. He always comes as 
a fighter. He comes with a protest against the exist- 
ing order in business, education, or politics — or all 
together. Often he is more than half right in his con- 
tention. But a protest movement cannot live for 
long, and those who launch it go out with its de- 
cline. Two results of any such movement assure its 
speedy death: First, as it meets success, former op- 
posers are wise enough to accept the inevitable and 
take over enough of the program to rob the reform- 
ers of the sane part of their thunder; second, it takes 
to itself all the disgruntled and disappointed ne’er- 
do-wells in the country. With the really worth while 
parts of the program gone to the opposing group, 
these crazy elements add all of their impossible 
schemes to the dangerous fragments which remain. 
Finally, sane and decent people leave the movement 
entirely. Roosevelt said the Progressive party was 
pulled down by “‘the insane fringe.” 

When the Farmers’ Alliance and the grange 
veered into politics and had a new birth in the 
Populist party, we had a splendid example of this 
farmers’ protest movement. It is truthfully urged 
that a great number of the planks of the Populist 
platform were afterwards made permanent by the 
two old parties, and enacted into laws. That fact 
only bears out the contention that a farmers’ pro- 
test movement has in it the germs of its own de- 
struction. Some other facts also stand out in relief. 
This farmers’ party “petered out,” and was left as 
a woeful remnant, with nothing but the crazy 
fringe remaining. It also killed the Alliance, and 
did great damage to the grange. Sockless Jerry, 
Mary Ellen Lease, and some others of their type, 
who most valiantly protested, came up to dizzy 
heights of notoriety and plunged suddenly down 
to awful depths of oblivion. 

Another fact noticeable in these intermittent 
farmer attempts'to take control of public affairs is 
that the “dirt farmer” leadership is usually of the 
poorest. The odds are so much against success, and 
the costs of campaigning so great, that the gen- 
uine “honest farmer” cannot be made to risk his 
own business and that of his family while he leaves 
his farming and goes around the country trying to 


save the world. The man who can be secured to do 
this sort of thing where such risk is involved is 
the erratic flannel-mouthed, clownish caricature of 
the farmer. Let us be honest about it: no substantial 
farmer will for a moment admit that Sockless 
Jerry or Townley or even Magnus Johnson have 
been real examples of the American farmer. 

It must also be taken into account that the 
farmers’ protest movement has always been con- 
torted — one-sided. Before a group of educators 
and students, a “dirt farmer” public official made 
the statement, “Let government look out for the 
interests of agriculture. Industry, commerce, and 
finance can take care of themselves.” 

Now, government is a big piece of work that calls 
for good management. The basic law of all good 
management is “the law of balanced proportions.” 
Our sane farm people know it is not true that all 
government needs to do is to take care of agricul- 
ture, and in some way industry, commerce, and 
finance will get along all right. In fact, there never 
was a time when successful agriculture was so de- 
pendent upon industry, commerce, and finance as 
at the present. The advent of power machinery, 
the development of international markets, the 
German reparations— these are questions that 
have a very definite bearing upon agriculture. In a 
State where agriculture predominates, it would be 
much safer to say, “Develop prosperous industry, 
commerce, and finance, and the right sort of educa- 
tion, and agriculture will take care of itself.” 


5 tomer fact to be faced by those who look 
favorably upon farmer control of public 
affairs is this: Whenever any class gets control, all 
other classes make common cause against it. Even 
groups that ordinarily fight each other will, in the 
emergency, forget their differences and turn upon a 
common enemy. Add to this the assurance that the 
class itself cannot be counted upon to hold together 
and early defeat is doubly sure. This is the real 
safeguard of a people’s government against control 
by any one class. In England, Ramsay Macdonald 
is an outstanding example of this truism. In an 
emergency, and with a large protest sentiment 
aroused, his class could temporarily win out and 
place him at the helm. But immediately the coali- 
tion of opponents resulted, and with it the disap- 
pointment and disaffection of large numbers of his 
own class, and he and the class he represented 
went down and out. 

“Very well,” says the enthusiast for reform in 
the interest of the farmers, “let us find another 
class that will make common cause with us, and 
form a coalition to give us such a numerical major- . 
ity we can take over the power and hold it.” He 
looks about and finds Labor also has grievances. 

Hear the note from the swan song quoted earlier 
in this article: “I have battled as best I could for 
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what I thought the farmers and workers were en- 
titled to.” Is that prophetic of a new leadership for 
the Farmer-Labor group? 

This hope of the farmers and workers making 
common cause and ruling the nation is bound to be a 
dud. Idealists were saying a few months ago, “‘ Well, 
it is working in England.” The answer was that in 
England the “farmer” is usually a bired man, and, 
therefore, has common cause with the hired man in 
industry. The owners of the big farms were not 
found in the Labor party — it was their workers who 
had grievances in common with all other workers. 


N America, the farmer is first of all a capitalist. 
Even if a tenant, he ordinarily owns his stock 
and tools of labor. The industrial conflict is between 
capital and labor. The farmer’ is a capitalist who 
often furnishes his units of labor as well in the three- 
fold productive combination of land, capital, and 
labor. In that sense he is a worker — and a hard 
worker. As a capitalist, he cannot have any senti- 
ment in favor of the labor union man’s contention 
for higher pay and shorter hours for the industrial 
worker. As a capitalist, he cannot support organized 
labor in its tendency to cut down the rate of produc- 
tion. That decreases the profits and slows down the 
business of every capitalist, himself included. To the 
farmer, demands of the workers in industry seem to 
spell higher prices for everything he has to buy. 
During the war, when the leaders of the Non- 
partisan League and the I. W. W. were vamping 
each other, it was announced at one time that they 
were about to come together in working agreements. 
For a little while one wondered if the radical elements 
were really going to be able to bring about this coali- 
tion. When the next copy of Solidarity, the I. W. W. 
organ, came out, in one column on the front page 
was a glowing account of progress made in getting 
the support of the Nonpartisan League for the 
Agricultural Workers of the World. The one big 
union seemed about to add to its number in America 
more than six million new members — the farmers 
of the nation. In another column on the same page 
was a red-hot article addressed to the Weary Willies 
who were going out to the Kansas wheat fields. They 
were told (and truly) that the farmers had been 
meeting and agreeing upon prices they would pay har- 
vest hands, and planning not to overbid each other 
because of the scarcity of workers. The I. W. W.’s 
were urged to be true to their fellow workers, 
and hold out against the farmers in this attempt at 
coercion. They were instructed to literally throw 
monkey wrenches into the machinery, — which is an- 
other mannerof saying “chains into the thresher,”” — 
and in various ways to practice sabotage, until the 
farmers would be forced to pay the wage demanded. 
Then one knew that no matter how much any 
misguided political leader of either the farmers or 
the industrial workers might “battle for what I 


thought the farmers and workers were entitled to” 
he was really battling between the lines. He might 
just as well announce, “I stand for the militant cause 
of both capital and labor.”” The more the American 
farmers work along that line, the more they are 
scattering bird shot to no effect. 

Then how is the American farmer to be given a 
square deal in public affairs? By giving public 
affairs a square deal. Important as the actual 
process of farming is, it is only one of the factors 
in public affairs. Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, is still our goal — and no 
more government of, by and for farmers, than gov- 
ernment of, by and for editors, or plumbers, or 
lumber dealers, or bankers, or retail merchants, or 
mere college professors. The great industry of 
agriculture needs representation, but Cal, the law- 
yer, who took his oath of office by a kerosene lamp 
in his dad’s farm home, may be safer than a “dirt 
farmer” would be just now in the President’s chair. 
In the Senate, two of the greatest exponents of the 
cause of the farmer are to be found, one a news- 
paper man and the other a college president. 


INCE farm population turns into city life two 
million farm-trained children a year, farmers 
are surer than any other class of a square deal from 
those who have leadership in public affairs. The old 
slogan, “Give me a child until he is seven years 
old, and I care not what you dowith him after that,” 
is still true and sound. Statistics show that more 
than eighty-five per cent of our city and national 
leaders were born and raised on the farm. The rural 
neighborhood is the mother and father and school-. 
teacher of nearly all our State and national leaders. 
“Blood is thicker than water.” The blood that flows 
today in the veins of the big newspaper man inthe 
New York office, Coolidge in the White House, the 


'“Senator from this-or-that State,” the railroad 


president — this is the same blood that flows in the 
veins of brothers and sisters and fathers and mothers 
down on the farm. 

In other words, the farmers are already in “charge 
of affairs,” through the farm home and the farm 
school. That’s the reason our national life is, after 
all, so sound. Politics, industry, commerce, educa- 
tion, finance — each one is a business in itself, just 
as farming is a business in itself. One may go from 
one calling to another, in this free country of ours, 
but to very few men is it given to be successful in 
any two callings at the same time — and the “dirt 
farmer” is no exception to this rule. He will check his 
finance up to the financier, his education to the 
educator, his commerce to the commercial leader, 
his industry to the industrial manager, his politics 
to the statesman — while he continues in charge of 
his farming — and plus that, produces and trains 
the leaders for all of these activities that make up 
public affairs. 
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Readers and Writers 


T was Lord Macaulay, I think, who 
once declared that nothing was more 
ridiculous than the British nation in 

one of its periodical fits of morality, and 
he spoke as one having authority, for his 
essays record several fits of his own of 
that kind. You remember his indignation 
at Lamb’s attitude toward the Restora- 
tion dramatists, and his diatribes against 
Jonathan Swift, D.D.? It is perhaps dan- 
gerous to comment on fits, for they may 
have passed before one’s wisdom has 
received the immortality which printers 
confer. But, as I write, a bad stroke of 
moral apoplexy in New York has set me 
pondering upon its causes and comfort- 
ing myself with an argument concerning 
movie censorship which graced the 
editorial pages of this review a few weeks 
ago. “Crime,” it said, “has been laid at 
the door of the newspapers, of pool 
rooms, saloons, of cigarette smoking, 
dime novels, literature, schools, churches 
— of a hundred elements in our civiliza- 
tion.” The article then went on to point 
out the evident conclusion that whatever 
harm may be in all or any of these things 
should be considered as a symptom, not a 
cause, of crime and vice. 

The recent hubbub over certain plays 
in New York, and one play in particular, 
furnishes a peculiarly amusing illustra- 
tion of the topsy-turvy, cart-before-the- 
horse manner in which these questions 
are discussed. A highly virtuous editorial 
in one of the leading newspapers adduced 
as evidence of the dreadfulness of a play 
the fact that the leading lady had re- 
volted against speaking some of her lines. 
You will notice that this revolt followed 
an adverse notice of the play by this 
paper, and in order to sympathize with 
it, all that one has to believe is that a 
play can be rehearsed and the script can 
be studied without the actors having any 
consciousness of evil. 


ORDS pure and innocent at Sun- 
day night’s dress rehearsal suddenly 
become unspeakably obscene at the open- 
ing performance on Monday, and out- 
raged virtue, supported by indignant 
editorials and a great deal of skillful 
publicity, appeals to our higher natures! 
Meanwhile, the play, which was ex- 
pected to have a short run by the design- 
ing scoundrels who produced it, has been 
doing such good business that the theatre 
is not available for the producers of 
purer and loftier works who had counted 
on moving in after vice had been de- 
feated by its own dullness. 
The lady who rehearsed and uttered 
words that seemed quite satisfactory un- 
til the innocent ears of the newspaper 


By Ernest Boyd 


reporters were sullied and they rushed 
out to bury their burning cheeks in edito- 
rials reverses the natural order in such 
matters, as do those who argue that girls 
shoot their mothers because they have 
been reading “Memoirs of My Dead 
Life” or “Jurgen.” If the lines in the 
play are filthy, but incomprehensible to 
the lady who speaks them, why assume 
that they will at once be comprehensible 
and outrageous to our no less innocent 
wives, daughters, and sisters? If their 
filth is obvious, why ask us to believe that 
they were never read nor spoken until the 
first night, when their infamy was sud- 
denly revealed? 

Furthermore, and above all, why 
attract the attention of people who would 
never otherwise have heard of it to a play 
of this kind? In Baltimore, recently, a 
magistrate decided that photographs of 
undressed girls might legitimately be dis- 
played in a theatre lobby, since nobody 
was under any compulsion to go in there 
and look at them, but they could not be 
exposed to the gaze of passers-by in the 
street. It must be recognized, in other 
words, that people who patronize these 
glorifications of the American girl are in 
no such state of unfamiliarity with the 
female form that their morals will be 
corrupted by the spectacle. 


IKEWISE, we cannot discuss morals in 
relation to art and literature until we 
abandon the notion that the final test is 
the effect of a given work upon a person 
unfamiliar with the conditions to which 
that work belongs. The fact that there are 
people who become intoxicated by one 
cocktail is no proof that one cocktail is 
intoxicating to any but that person. The 
fact that a yokel laughs at the Venus de 
Milo as a suggestive spectacle does not 
prove that the whole figure should be 
draped. A cheap burlesque show is assur- 
edly dull and vulgar, but the fact that it 
would horrify a refined lady does not sug- 
gest to me that the regular patrons of these 
establishments are any the worse for 
what they see there. They are not pining 
for an evening at the Browning Society, 
sad as that may seem to people who are 
of different tastes. 

It was once my privilege to attend a 
performance of a play which was de- 
nounced as lewd before that denunciation 
had. become public. The theatre was al- 
most empty and a bored audience watched 
in apathy as ineffective a farce as I have 
ever seen. The great moment, according 
to the moralists to whose impending cam- 
paign I was privy, was one in which five 
girls played strip poker. When this had 
béen done I could not discern the slightest 


change in the demeanor of the small audi- 
ence. Nobody had yet told them this 
scene was bawdy, and so they saw what 
was actually there, to wit, another inef. 
fectual scene in a series of ineffectual 
scenes. We were neither thrilled, moved, 
amused, or shocked by the sight of some 
women so well covered up in elaborate 
underclothes that less of them was visible 
than if they had come to take tea on the 
porch at the country club during the warm 
weather. However, a few days later the 
theatre was being packed nightly because 
the press had finally taken up the story of 
how obscene the play was instead of allow- 
ing it to die an ignominious death. 


R. JOHN S. SUMNER complains 
about the publicity insured offend- 
ers by attacks on plays and books. What 
he fails to see is that this publicity is 
the logical result of the attitude which 
he and all professional moralists help to 
encourage. I refer to the attitude which 
assumes—if it has any logic — that a girl 
will be induced to play strip poker because 
she sees it done on the stage. In other 
words, the attitude which assumes that, if 
we are not warned that a book or a play 
is immoral, we are in danger of reading or 
seeing it, and of going to the bad in conse- 
quence. If we would only consider the 
matter realistically we should know that 
conduct is not determined by obscene 
words, lascivious fiction, or bedroom 
farces. Things of that kind, if not forced 
upon the attention of the general public, 
find their level, and there are usually two 
results: one is either bored or amused. In 
the latter case, one’s delight in such things 
remains and will find expression, what- 
ever the censors may do. In the other, one 
provides one’s own antitoxin. 

The art and literature that are 
actually subversive of current moral 
standards and conventions are on no 
index, except — when theologically offen- 
sive—that of the Catholic Church. 
They do not proceed by means of nude 
legs or jokes intended to be risqué. 
So far as the crude definitions of censors 
and professional moralists are concerned, 
the immoral work, in the true sense of the 
word, is one that can be “placed in any 
hands,” as the French booksellers say of 
their chemically pure fiction. Moral revo- 
lutions or changes, like all others, are 
effected by the permeation of ideas. 
Young girls have acquired a changed out- 
look upon life and morals from “The 
Origin of Species,” which they may never 
have seen. None has ever been lured from 
rectitude by the attempted lewdness of 
Broadway, with which most of them are 
too familiar to be shocked. 
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Miss Amy Lowell’s Biography of John Keats 


A Review by Nathan Haskell Dole 


JOHN KEATS. By Amy Lowell. 2 volumes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $12.50. 


Mii LOWELL ends John Keats’ 


life story with the colorless 

sentence: “He is ‘among the 
English poets’ as he greatly desired to be.” 
Itislikeasymphony coming toa pianissimo 
conclusion. It begins colorful with full har- 
monies. She devotes more than twelve 
hundred pages to the elucidation of his 
genius and of his work. She is critical as 
well as laudatory. “The truth is,” she re- 
marks, “that Keats learnt to write poetry 
very slowly and unsteadily. His was no 
precocious talent. It took him a long time 
to learn what not to do, for he shows his 
genius for being over-luxuriant from the 
start, with almost every worst fault which 
a poet can be heir to.” In his first acknowl- 
edged poem, the “Imitation of Spenser” 
she finds “only one good passage.” The 
parentheses between which Keats’ life was 
inclosed were the years 1795 and 1821. He 
lived less than four months into his 
twenty-sixth year. If Miss Lowell is cor- 
rect in attributing the “Imitation of 
Spenser” to the date “1812-1813?” — 
two years after Charles Cowden Clarke 
had lent him Spenser’s poems — the 
whole body of his work is summed up in 
the six years ending in 1819, that year 
when he gave the world “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” “‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,” 
his great odes, “Lamia,” several of his 
noblest sonnets, and some of the best lines 
in “Hyperion.” 

It is little wonder that Miss Lowell 
declares that she has followed his short 
life “with a minuteness which could not 
be accorded to a poet who had lived the 
usual span of man’s existence.” She has 
incorporated a vast mass of material ac- 
cessible to no other of Keats’ biographers. 
She herself possesses precious memorials 
of him; she has followed every possible 
clue. Hosts of eager collectors have put 
their treasures at her disposal. She has 
recognized that “we, today, can under- 
stand Keats better than the men of previ- 
ous generations could. They were nearer 
to him in time, not in temper; for — 
strange paradox! — Keats was an almost 
completely modern man. Once grasp that 
idea,” she notes, “and a good many of his 
difficulties with life and with poetry be- 
come comprehensible.” She’ explains this 
paradox not by trying to show “that he 
wrote as the modern poets do, but that he 
thought as they do, and as his contem- 
poraries emphatically did not.” “Where 
is the period in Keats’ letters? ” she asks. 
“Right here, now in our own minds.” 

With all this new material she never- 
theless claims modestly that her chief 


intention in preparing her book “has 
been by no means to supplant existing 
biographies, but to add to them.” She 
had still another motive and that was 
that “a new generation of poets and 
critics now holds the stage, and the 
Twentieth Century has been silent in 
regard to Keats.’”’ She does not pretend 
to speak “as the universal voice” of our 
era, but merely as one voice, and she 
believes that the criticisms that she adds 
to the biography proper will be “con- 
sidered sympathetic or the reverse” by 
the individual reader according as he 
derives his impressions from the mental 
impulses of the last century or of this. 
She begins with a vivid description of 
the marriage in 1794 of Frances Jennings, 
the twenty-year-old daughter of a livery 
stable keeper and his trusted head hostler, 
Thomas Keats, not in Moorfields, but in 
the more aristocratic quarter of Hanover 
Square — at St. George’s Church. They 
were attended only by two unknown 
persons; but Miss Lowell scouts the no- 
tion that Mr. and Mrs. Jennings disap- 
proved of the match. The young couple 
returned to the “Swan and Hoop,” the 
home of her parents, where a year later 
their first-born son, the future poet, was 
born either October 29 or October 31 — 
probably a seven months’ child. No one 
has been able to trace satisfactorily the 
genealogy of either of his parents. In 
only one of his letters did John Keats ever 
mention his mother. Miss Lowell comes 
to her defence against the malicious 
gossip of Keats’ guardian, Richard Abbey, 
who made her out to be a woman with 
handsome legs and loose character. Miss 
Lowell describes her as “vivacious, fond 
of everything gay and lively, sensuous, 
ardent in pursuit of every aim and clever 
beyond the majority of her sex and 
station”’; as having qualities “leading her 
to indiscretions,” and she adds: “it is 
not unlikely that she was at once over- 
sexed and undereducated. Yet from her 
possibly Keats derived his genius. 


HERE are few trustworthy anecdotes 

of his childhood; more is known of 
his school days and of his visits at Edmon- 
ton, made famous by John Gilpin. Miss 
Lowell depicts him as diminutive in 
stature, as pugnacious as a bantam cock, 
showing no conspicuous intellectual 
power, fond of all kinds of pets, fasci- 
nated by nature, inclined to hypochon- 
dria, alternating with boisterous hilarity. 
He won several prizes, but in 1811 he left 
school and was apprenticed for five years 
to a surgeon, the unsympathetic Mr. 
Hammond. His duties were light and 
he could give himself up to “positive 


debauches of reading.” He undertook a 
prose translation of the “ AEneid” and sur- 
prised his friend Clarke by pointing out 
its “feebleness in structure” — his first 
known criticism! Miss Lowell, following 
his career almost day by day, shows her 
acumen by not only determining when 
his undated poems were written, but also 
by tracing the influence which the works 
of Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, Drayton, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Shakespeare, and 
others had on him. Before his apprentice- 
ship was ended he went to London, where 
he served at hospitals. She thinks that if 
he had fallen into the hands of such a man 
as Astley Cooper instead of the dull, deaf, 
and stupid Lucas “his interest in his work 
would have been augmented tenfold.” 
Still, she thinks he was “a good doctor.” 


ER descriptions of the little man — 

only five feet tall—with his 
Titian-red hair, his lustrous eyes, his 
enthusiasms, his gift for transmuting 
colors into words, his romantic realism, 
his moods, make him a living person. 
It is all done with consummate skill. 
No less vital are her portraits of his 
friends. Her own personality dominates 
throughout. She can be savage, as in her 
weighing of Matthew Arnold whom she 
calls “an arch-snob” and declares to have 
“never had the slightest conception of 
Keats’ character.” Just as she defends 
Keats’ mother against unjust aspersions, 
so she takes the part of Keats’ sweet- 
heart. “Few women,” she says, “have 
had to suffer more from the ignorant 


‘malevolence of posterity than Fanny 


Brawne has.” She enters into all the 
details of this “sad and bitter love.” 
She thinks that “he wronged her far more 
seriously than she ever wronged him. 
She gathers from her extant letters, 
many of which are here published for the 
first time, that she was remarkable for 
“her sweetness, her loyalty, her charity 
and ‘prodigious patience.” Miss Lowell 
brands as ridiculous the story that Keats 
was “killed by a review.” He died of 
tuberculosis, and she grows almost hyster- 
cal over the cruelty of his doctors in not 
giving him enough opium to still the 
prolonged agony of his dissolution. With 
his death the story abruptly ends. She 
leaves to other biographers the relation 
of his growth in fame. 

In appendices are gathered the chrono- 
logical list of Keats’ poems, reproductions 
of annotations and underscored passages 
from Keats’ books and various fragments 
in prose and verse. There is an unusually 
excellent index. All in all, the work is 
masterly, fascinating, definitive — a bril- 
liant tribute from one poet to another. 
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Those Barren Leaves. By Aldous Huxley. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

HAPPY reversion from the manner 
of “Antic Hay” to that of “Chrome 

Yellow.” The story concerns an odd house 
party of English people gathered together 
in an Italian country house. They talk, 
act, intrigue, make love, but principally 
they talk and with quite unearthly 
cleverness. The book has no beginning 
and no ending, no purpose moral or 
immoral. One character in it makes high 
resolves in the last chapter, but we are 
left with the agreeable certainty that his 
performance will not equal his good 
resolutions. Underneath Mr. Huxley’s 
sophistication, as perfect in its way as 
Henri de Regnier’s, one senses a profound 
dissatisfaction that life should be so 
shallow and people so transparent. It 
would be a better game if it were not so 
easy and so foolish. Even the most dis- 
illusioned person can see the pragmatic 
value of illusions and regret — for all his 
superiority — that he is not as other 
men are. 

Mr. Huxley is not, I think, a sign and 
a portent of post-war youth, but rather a 
proof that England may from time to time 
produce a young man whose civilization 
is very old. A young man of great gifts, 
cursed with uncanny insight into flat 
surfaces and the skill to express his 
deductions, but lacking, somehow, either 
the vigor or the faith to explore and 
understand the depths beneath. 

One would not, however, deplore the 
absence of such qualities if the amazing 
excellencies of Mr. Huxley’s initial 
dexterities did not make one wish he 
might go further. He may become an 
English Henri de Regnier, but he could 
never become, having neither faith nor 
indignation, an English Anatole France. 


**e£ * * 


Orphan Island. By Rose Macaulay. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


N the eighteen-fifties a shipload of 
foundlings, two Victorian ladies, and 

a ship’s doctor were cast away on an un- 
inhabited ‘but quite habitable island in the 
South Seas. To them come a family of 
explorers, a modern family who discover 
the strange civilization which has grown 
up on Orphan Island. The aristocracy of 
Smiths — descendants of Miss Smith — 
and the plebeian or Orphan party have 
contrived to duplicate many of the 
problems of English life. Miss Macaulay is 
asatirist of the keenest type, and her treat- 
mentof this Lilliputian situation is extraor- 
dinarily clever, amusing, and original. 


Books in Brief Review 


Her satire is not harsh, but it is extremely 
effective. The British lion quivers beneath 
her darts, but he cannot help laughing 
at himself and admiring her marks- 
manship. A first-rate book which will be 
enjoyed by intelligent people. 


see ke & 


The Fudge. A Play in Four Acts.By Maxim 
Gorky. Translated by Marie Zak- 
revsky and Barrett H. Clark. New 
York: Robert McBride & Co. $1.50. 


HROUGH fierce hatred of people 

and love of tormenting others, one 
man seeks to ruin another’slife. Mastakoff, 
sentenced to the galleys for a murder he 
did not commit, has escaped and built up 
an honorable and prosperous career, the 
plot thus far reminiscent of “Les Misér- 
ables.” His pursuer is a fellow prisoner 
who did not succeed in escaping, and who 
finished his term a worn-out old man. 
The old man appoints himself judge over 
Mastakoff and creeps into his life at the 
time he is about to make his home and 
happiness complete through marriage. 
With the whole foundation of his security 
shattered, Mastakoff loses courage in 
spite of the faith and protection of the 
woman who loves him, and commits sui- 
cide. Sad, sad Slavic soul! 


*e kk * 


Backfurrow. By G. D. Eaton. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


TRUTHFUL, conscientious story of 

the struggle of a Middle-Western 
farmer with life and his environment. The 
veracity of the book does not keep it from 
being grievous. It is written with a dark 
or Russian fidelity; barring a few pas- 
sages, such as the poetical conversations 
of Mr. Heinrichs which strike one as 
purple splashes on a drab background, the 
tone is hopeless and dreary from the 
start. The hero gets no pleasure at all 
from being a vertebra in the backbone of 
his country nor from being a husband and 
father as well as a husbandman. One does 
not wish to be flippant over an honest 
piece of work, but there are moments when 
one regrets the chapters which might have 
been titled “The Sex Lifeof a Hick’’; these 
are painful moments. One does not recom- 
mend to Mr. Eaton the cheery optimism 
of a Rotarian or the Cheer-boys-cheer 
heartiness of a vice president of a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but one wishes that he 
felt something of the joy and something 
of the genuine humor of country life in 
America. His picture is distinctly by a 
follower of the Russian school. Only the 
volley of revolver shots which terminate 
the rural Russian novel is lacking, that 


ultimate moment in the Slavic dreariness 
when all the dramatis persone pistol them- 
selves because they find out that life is not 
worth living. In “ Backfurrow,” the hero 
does not shoot himself, but has brain 
fever instead, loses a good many of his 
wits, and spends his time watching ants 
being active around an ant hill while he 
babbles o’ green fields. A worthy but 
depressing book. 


** * * * 


The Keys of the City. By Elmer Davis. 
New York: Robert McBride & Co. 
$2.00. 


ROM all external indications this 
novel is the latest product of Mr. El- 
mer Davis’ workmanlike pen, but inter- 
nally it shows every sign of antedating 
that charming, whimsical, and refreshing 
book, “I'll Show You the Town.” The 
latter was unusual in idea and treatment, 
the former almost naif in its conformity 
to type. “I'll Show You the Town” 
showed every sign of a humorous but 
chaste sophistication. “The Keys of the 
City” is wide-eyed and innocent. Its au- 
thor seems to step forth all fresh from 
these great open spaces where men are 
men and boys are boys and dogs are dogs 
and fleas are fleas, and so forth. 
However, if not both new and original, 
it is a good enough story and simply told. 
The villains are particularly black and 
foul, the hero is a nice young man, the 
heroine rather more interesting than most, 
and so on. There is a slack skeptical law- 
yer who quotes Latin, jeers at the pom- 
posities of life, and is frowned on by 
respectability and the best credit ratings 
in Hollisburg, Indiana, whom Mr. Davis 
evidently intended to cast for a big part. 
Somehow, he failed to put him over. 
The book is a step backward from Mr. 
Davis’ previous achievements, but it is a 
nice story which any child may feel safe 
in recommending to his parents. 


**x kK * 


Veterans All, Anonymous. New York: 
American Library Service. $2.00. 


HEROKEE Roses, Southern Moon, 
Miss Virginia, “Aunt” Margaret, 
“Uncle” Bob, a Southern gentleman of 
the old school, F. F. V’s, Dixie, the Blue 
and the Gray, the Great War, the Gold 
Star, One Flag. Now — everything is 
there that ought to be there, all the 
familiar ingredients swimming about in a 
fine, ripe, sentimental sauce. This book 
would Americanize a hundred Mr. Bok’s, 
even if each one had two or three person- 
alities like Edward. Aside from its moral 
value, it is terrible. 
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Jazz and Lighter Things 


AD the Theatre Guild suddenly 
H staged a three-ring circus as part 
of its subscription season the event 
could scarcely have aroused the consterna- 
tion caused by John Howard Lawson’s 
“Processional.” A circus is at least a 
traditional form of entertainment. Mr. 
Lawson’s “symphony in jazz” defies every 
tradition — and yet, through it all runs 
a thread of simplicity, beauty, and emerg- 
ing poetry. It is, I believe, a really splendid 
achievement, so accurate in its satire as 
to stir wholesale resentment, so restless in 
its cadence as to leave one gasping, so 
direct in its ‘allegory of redemption 
through suffering as to frighten those who 
would discover a velvet corridor to beauty 
and spiritual truth. 

If it is legitimate in poetry to use words 
that by their very sound confirm their 
meaning, I see no reason why an exten- 
sion of the same principle to the forms of 
the stage should be unorthodox. Mr. Law- 
son has taken three allegorical figures — 
a man, his mother, and a girl — and has 
written their lives as affected by the 
syncopation, the hurly-burly, the boister- 
ous comedy, and the seething tragedy of 
our modern life. Put yourself in the places 
of these characters, try to feel as they 
must have felt when groping for some 
straw of truth, and I think you will see 
how all the incongruities, all the apparent 
absurdities, all the bold ironies fall into 
line. It is as if you were in a great cathe- 
dral at a solemn moment and were sud- 
denly to hear from one street the crash of 
elevated trains, from another a Salvation 
Army choir, from a third the riveting of 
a new steel building, and from a fourth a 
jazz band leading assembled rotary clubs 
in a giant parade. 


T is well to utter the platitude that 
human nature is the same the world 
over, but the facts remain that Italy sings, 
that France jests, that Germany did once 
philosophize, and that America synco- 
pates. We may all do the same things, but 
the way we do them, the obstacles or the 
inspirations we encounter, the harmony 
or the discord through which we carry out 
our purpose, must vary in every age and 
every place. Mr. Lawson has simply had 
the courage to show us graphically and 
phonetically just how American life treats 
us at our moments of crisis. 

This does not mean that he despairs of 
American life itself. Note that, in spite of 
all the outward circumstances, his three 
main characters forge their way from the 


morass of materialism and crime through - 


an agony to atonement to an inner re- 
demption and beauty. Note, also, that 
these characters are not Olympian. They 


By R. Dana Skinner 





are part of the flamboyant life itself. Their 
strength and triumph carry the promise 
of our civilization—something creative, 
beautiful, harmonized, emerging from the 
chaos of the moment. 

Mr. Lawson’s technique is often un- 
doubtedly crude. Many scenes would 


" gain in force from greater restraint, par- 


ticularly the handling of sexual lawless- 
ness. But there can be no question either 
of his sincerity of purpose or of his mas- 
terly exposition of the hysteria of today 
and the beautiful rumor of tomorrow. 

Aside from “Processional,” the mid- 
winter output has been good without 
showing many strokes of genius. The 
Provincetown Players are responsible for 
a rippling and wholly delightful revival 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Patience.” 
With no particular vocal talent to draw 
on—excepting, of course, Rosalind Fuller 
—they have managed to convey the 
rapid satire and ineluctable gush of this 
piece to its finest point. 


LANCHE BATES in “ Mrs. Partridge 

Presents” has a play with a new 
and interesting mood — the conservatism 
of the post-flapper generation. It is the 
story of two young things who revolt 
against the new freedom which their 
energetic and ambitious mother tries to 
force on them. The son wants to become 
a bridge builder instead of an artist, and 
the daughter is determined to marry an 
everyday Bostonian and raise a plentiful 
family of “his” children rather than 
become an actress, with independence 
and a career. This complete reversal of 





(Photo by courtesy of Morris Gest) 
“A Country Picnic” in Balieff’s new Chauve-Souris at the Forty-Ninth Street Theatre 


form from the stereotyped play of the in- 
surgent “younger generation” is arather 
refreshing breeze on.the fevered brain of 
modernism. 

Incidentally, perhaps the best acting 
in the play is done by Ruth Gordon in an 
entirely minor and even unnecessary rélel 
She makes of a silly and sentimenta. 
young friend of the family a major char- 
acter — an astonishingly fine piece of 


light comedy. 
| iz “Silence,” H. B: Warner’s latest 


‘reformed crook” rdle is not as 
satisfactory as in “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine.” The play has many tense and 
dramatic moments, but its conclusion is 
decidedly weak and questionable. The 
crook is saved from the electric chair to 
which he was going in silence to protect 
the guilt of another; but the final im- 
munity of the real murderer — needless 
to say, a woman — is purchased at the 
price of a species of counterblackmail. 
This is hardly as clean-cut a solution as 
one would like to see in a play of Mr. 
Warner’s choice. 

On the lighter side of life, Mr. Balieff 
has brought us a new edition of the 
“‘Chauve-Souris.” It is pleasant vaude- 
ville, but little more. The proportion of 
thoroughly Russian members has been 
reduced in favor of Italian, French, and 
Dutch interludes of only scant value. 
Moreover, the insertion of “The Arrival 
at Bethlehem” in a vaudeville program is 
distressingly poor taste. These Russians 
are decidedly most interesting, not as 
Italians or French, but — as Russians. 
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What the World Is Doing 


THe WEEK 


ENERAL MITCHELL asks for an- 
J other battleship. { Party lines were 
split in the Senate vote on Muscle Shoals. 
{| The Department of Justice is investi- 
gating. {| Simon GucGENHEIM establishes 
fifty fellowships for international study. 
{| Mr. CooxincE is opposed to Federal in- 
come taxes. The Haugen bill is before 
the House. § Both House and Senate have 
voted for salary increases. { Mr. Borax 
will question Secretary Hucues. § Ten 
nations have signed the agreement of the 
Second Opium Conference. {[ England 
will add seven squadrons to the air force 
for home defense. § Premier Herriot 
again insists upon settlement of the budget 
before consideration of foreign debts. 
4] M. CLrémenTEL announces a semioffi- 
cial promise of an American loan. § Dr. 
Marx adds another ex- to his list of titles. 
{] Italy and Egypt are at odds over the 
Oasis of Jarabub. 


Domestic 
THE Arrcrart Inguiry 


The announcement on February 21 that 
the investigation of the Congressional 
Committee would be immediately termi- 
nated because of exhaustion of funds has 
been supplemented by the information 
that there was an “error in the figures” 
which told the Committee that but $700 
of the original appropriation of $25,000 
remained. Instead, the Committee has 
approximately $2,250, and will continue 
its investigation for a few days further 
until all the witnesses are heard and their 
statements incorporated in the record 
which has already exceeded four thousand 
typewritten pages. A considerable flurry 
was caused by the announcement that the 
Committee was to suspend its sessions. 
The day before, General MurcHe 1, 
whose charges of lack of codperation be- 
tween Army and Navy officials with the 
Air Service in bombing tests have been 
the outstanding feature of the investiga- 
tion, had ridiculed the assertions made in 
the report of the General Board of the 
Navy. He asked that the North Dakota, 
one of the battleships doomed to be 
scrapped under the terms of the Washing- 
ton agreement, be given him for bombing 
purposes, promising to “blow it out of the 
water.” On Friday, the Committee seemed 
ready to comply with the request. But on 
Saturday, when the vote was taken, it 
was defeated 6 to 2. 

The report of the General Board of the 
Navy, made public by President Coot- 
IDGE, states that in the opinion of the 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Board, the battleship is still the prime 
unit of sea power. It believes that the 
effectiveness of aircraft in warfare will in- 
crease, but believes battleships can be so 
armored as to be comparatively secure 
from air attack. The bombing tests con- 
ducted by General Mrrcue tt failed to 
demonstrate that the battleship is obso- 
lete, it found, and, on the contrary, proved 
it to be the backbone of sea power. 


—— 


(International) 

The rotor ship of the air. A mark will go a 

long way in the upkeep of a glider. This is 

the “Dessauer,” bedge-bopping above the 

Hochgebirge in the first German winter 
Jlying meet 


The recent tests with the hull of the 
Washington, partly built superdread- 
nought scrapped in accordance with the 
terms of the Washington Treaty, con- 
vinced the General Board that airplane 
bombs would not put capital ships out 
of commission. But General MircHELL 
stated before the Congressional Committee 
that the tests conducted against the ship 
were not adequate. He asserted that 
“static” charges were used, some of the 
smaller ones set off against the vessel’s 
side and others too far away to be effective. 
“No bombs were used on the Washington 
in any shape, form, or fashion, from any- 
where,” he stated. 


Musc te SHOALS BILL 


On February 23, the Senate sent the 
Underwood Muscle Shoals bill back to a 
conference of the two Houses by a vote of 
45 to 41. This action was carried on a point 
of order made by Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska that the bill, as it came from 





the conference, contained matter not 
in it in the form it passed the Senate. 
Party lines were split on the vote. It 
seems apparent now that hope is dwin- 
dling of passing the measure in the present 
Congress. Several stiff fights face the 
Senate before the final adjournment on 
March 4, notably the postal pay and rate 
bill. Both these measures are highly con- 
troversial in nature, and their fate is 
hanging in the balance. With the postal 
bill, it is a case of Senate and House reach- 
ing an agreement, each body having 
passed a measure conflicting with that of 
the other. 


Senators UNDER FIRE 


Senator SELDEN P. SpENcER of Mis- 
souri and Senator Hoim O. Bursum of 
New Mexico are under fire. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is investigating charges 
that both Senators have violated the law 
which makes it a criminal offense for 
members of Congress to practice before 
the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. Senator SPENCER is said to have 
been concerned in the business of a St. 
Louis fur concern while Senator Bursum’s 
alleged activities are in connection with 
attempted sale of cattle to a Mexico cattle 
corporation. Both deals are said to have 
involved transactions with Government 
departments. Both Senators have em- 
phatically denied the charges against 
them. Senator Burron K. WHEELER has 
been indicted by the Department of 
Justice on the similar charge of being 
employed in Interior Department litiga- 
tion involving the Gordon Campbell oil 
interests in Montana. 


GUGGENHEIM SCHOLARSHIPS 


A preliminary gift of $3,000,000 has 
been made by Simon GuccGENHEIM and 
his wife to endow fifty fellowships for 
international study. The fellowships are 
to be a memorial to the late Joun Simon 
GUGGENHEIM, son of Simon GUGGENHEIM, 
who died in 1920. The sum available for 
each student will be about $2,500 a year, 
but it may be increased or decreased ac- 
cording to the need. While but a single 
year is considered for each qualifying 
student, this period is elastic and may 
be increased. No age limit is specified, but 
it is required that the student shall have 
shown particular aptitude in some parti- 
cular line, and it is suggested by Mr. Guc- 
GENHEIM that his age should probably be 
between 25 and 35. The fellowships are 
open to both men and women, and race 
or creed marks no barrier. The fund is to 
be administered by a board of trustees, 
supplemented by an educational board. 
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Count Karo ty1 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has directed its chairman, Mr. 
BoraH, to question Secretary Hucues 
concerning charges that the State Depart- 
ment conditioned the visa of Count 
MicHaEL Karotyi upon his promise to 
make no political speeches or statements 
while in the United States. Count Kar- 
oLy1, upon his arrival in this country to 
visit his wife who has been ill in a New 
York hospital, refused to make state- 
ments to reporters. The incident was 
described as threatening the right of free 
speech in this country. Morris L. Ernst, 
attorney for Count Karo yl, has stated 
that his client will scrupulously observe 
his pledge. Meanwhile, an explanation is 
being sought of the State Department as 
to why the pledge was exacted. 


To DeLay ConFrERENCE ACTION 


President Coo.incE, it is learned, does 
not favor calling another disarmament 
conference in Washington until it is 
definitely ascertained what will be the re- 
sult of the conference planned by the 
League of Nations. He feels confident that 
from the increased interest in disarma- 
ment displayed in Europe, hope may be 
held that a conference for further reduc- 
tion in naval armaments and some under- 
standing upon the size of land forces will 
be called from Geneva. He has made it 
clear that the increase of disarmament 
talk in Europe did not result from “feel- 
ers” put out by the State Department and 
was entirely spontaneous. If the Geneva 
conference discussed last fall succeeds, 
there will be no need of a further meeting, 
and the President prefers to hold off any 
official action by this country at least un- 
til such time as it appears definitely that 
the League of Nations’ hopes to this end 
will not be realized. 


Acainst INHERITANCE TAXES 


Speaking before the National Confer- 
ence on Inheritance and Estate Taxation 
on February 19, President CooLipGE ex- 
pressed himself as favoring the Govern- 
ment’s gradual withdrawal from this 
form of revenue. Inheritance taxes, he 
feels, should be a State concern. When the 
Federal tax is added to the State levy, in 
his opinion, the result often approaches 
confiscation. He stated that the inher- 
itance tax tended to destroy incentive and 
worked against the general prosperity of 
the country, while in its extreme form it 
might be regarded as socialism in the guise 
of revenue legislation. “If we are to 
adopt socialism, it should be presented to 
the people of this country as socialism, 
and not under the guise of a law to col- 
lect revenue,” he said. 


Farm RELIEF 


The Haugen bill, which creates a Gov- 
ernment codperative marketing board in 
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The quarter-deck of the Ship of State. President Coolidge will take his oath of office bere 
on March 4 


accordance with the recommendations of 
the President’s Agricultural Commission, 
was taken up by the House on February 
21. It was also favorably reported by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee. The 
board would be composed of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President, each 
representing an agricultural industry. 
Their salaries would be $10,000 a year. 
The President has stated that in his opin- 
ion plenty of time remains for Congress 
to enact farm relief legislation before 
March 4, but it is doubtful if any real re- 
sult will be obtained. 


To Bermupa By AIR 


The Los Angeles, giant Navy dirigible, 
cruised to Bermuda on February 20 with 
the hope of spending two days there, 
moored to the mast of the Patoka, but 
weather conditions were so unfavorable 
that, after dropping the sack of mail 
which she carried, the ship returned to 
her Lakewood hangar without attempt- 
ing a mooring. On the trip down, the 
ship encountered rain and fog, and a 
heavy rainstorm broke while she was 
over Hamilton, Bermuda. On _ the 
return voyage, conditions were extremely 
unfavorable. Through it all, the dirigible 
demonstrated that she can be handled 
in any sort of weather. Passengers on 
the ship included Rear Admiral Morratr, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aéronautics, and 
TueEoporE Dovc tas Rosinson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Pay IncrREASE FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Both House and Senate have passed the 
bill increasing salaries of members of 
Congress to $10,000 a year and of Cabinet 
officers to $15,000. The measure, which is 


now before Mr. CootipceE, places him in a 
somewhat difficult position. It is in direct 
conflict with his announced program of 
economy, and adds $1,376,000 to the 
Government pay roll without providing 
revenue with which to meet the increase. 
Circumstances are much the same as those 
of the postal bill which he vetoed last 
year on the grounds that it failed to pro- 
vide revenue for the increase. Besides the 
increases for Congressmen and Cabinet 
officers, the bill provides that the Speaker 
of the House and Vice President shall re- 
ceive $15,000 a year. 


Foreign 
GENEVA 


The agreement of the Second Opium 
Conference has been signed by the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Greece, Holland, Japan, Luxem- 
burg, Persia, Portugal, and Siam. The 
German delegate announced that he would 
sign with the reservation that Germany 
must have a member on the central board. 
In a speech before a later meeting, Pres- 
ident ZAHLE said, “The most serious and 
most unfortunate incident of the Confer- 
ence was the withdrawal of the delegation 
of the United States. Utterly unchallenge- 
able is the statement that the delegation 
by its boldness, directness, and devotion, 
has given supreme impetus to the whole 
antidrug campaign. No voice was raised, 
and indeed I believe no voice can be 
raised, against the justice of the principles 
enunciated by the American delegation. 
The only question is as to the moment 
when they can be realized. The American 
delegation contended for immediate action. 
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Other delegations felt time was required. 
Without taking a position between the 
two viewpoints, and with full recognition 
to the generosity with which the American 
delegation has given us its time and its 
activity, I cannot but express my own 
regret, first, that the delegation should 
have felt it necessary in any circumstances 
to withdraw, and, secondly, felt it neces- 
sary to withdraw before the end of the 
conference.” 

A subcommittee of the Codrdination 
Commission has been given a lengthy 
program of study for the consideration of 
the next discussion for the control of the 
private manufacture of arms. The com- 
mittee will gather the opinions of the 
Governments of the various countries, 
and will collect information on the legisla- 
tion already existing for the restriction of 
private production. 

Members of the labor group, headed by 
M. Jovuaux of France and M. Van 
Ovupecesst of Holland, presented a pro- 
test at the final session of the League Dis- 
armament Commission, demanding that 
labor be given some higher place than that 
now occupied by the consulting experts 
and technical advisers. 


ENGLAND 


Recent bulletins from the King’s 
physicians report that his condition has 
greatly improved, and the attack of bron- 
chitis which has kept him in confinement 
for several days is not as serious as had 
been thought. Plans are being made for a 
cruise to the Mediterranean, during which 
he will have a complete vacation from 
affairs of the Government. 

Mr. Snowpen, the former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, aroused a storm in the 
House of Commons when he protested 
against the expenditure of funds belong- 
ing to the British Treasury for the estab- 
lishment of a special constabulary force 
in Ulster. The Home Office had submitted 
an estimate calling for £1,2500,000 as a 
grant to the Ulster Government, which 
Mr. SNowpEN proposed to reduce on the 
grounds that there exists no legal author- 
ity for such expenditure, since Ulster is 
responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order within its own boundaries. Mr. 
SNowDEN’s motion was defeated by a 
vote of 271 to 113. 

A majority of sixty-seven in the House 
of Commons defeated the bill for exten- 
sion of the franchise to women on the 
same terms as men. It is expected that it 
will be passed during the life of the present 
Parliament, and its supporters draw great 
reassurance from the fact that the measure 
was one of the election pledges of the 
Prime Minister. 

The new budget for the air force calls 
for an estimated expenditure of £21,319,- 
300, an increase of £2,000,000. Seven 
more squadrons will be added, all of 
which will be attached to the home force, 
now consisting of eighteen. There are also 


plans for an increase of the forces assigned 
to the navy. A system of territorial re- 
serves, comparable to the National Guard 
of the United States, will be established to 
provide reserve squadrons. There is an 
additional provision for partial support of 
amateur flying clubs, designed to en- 
courage training on the part of civilians. 


FRANCE 


Examination of the report of the Ger- 
man Disarmament Commission has been 
postponed by the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors until Marshal Focu’s committee 
has submitted an opinion on the findings 





(Keystone) 

Foseph Caillaux, former Premier of France, 

who was convicted in October, 1918, of bav- 

ing “impeded the prosecution of the war.” 

His return to Paris by a vote of amnesty 

from the Senate has squared the political 
circle 


of the Commission. A difference has arisen 
between the French and British views 
on the extent of Germany’s departure 
from the terms of the peace treaty which 
concern the matter of disarmament. 
Premier Herriot’s position has been 
described as dangerous, because of his 
permitting of the sacrifice of portions of 
the French claims at the London Con- 
ference on the Dawes Plan during the 
past summer. It is thought that his per- 
sonal convictions are that the only 
practicable method of reaching definite 
results is the round-table conference, with 
German representatives present. This is 
the plan which the British seem inclined 
to propose, but it will be difficult for him 
to accept it, in the face of his active op- 
position, determined to force Germany to 
acceptance of the Allied decisions. 

M. Herriot has presented to the Sen- 
ate Committee of Finance an account of 
the discussions in London, Paris, and 


Washington on the settlement of inter. 
national debts. He announced that the 
Government ‘would publish an arrange. 
ment of France’s foreign obligations in 
the course of a few months, after accept. 
ance of the budget. 

M. CLEMENTEL explained in the Cham. 
ber of Deputies that he had secured a 
semiofficial promise of a loan of $100,000,- 
ooo from America for the purpose of 
relieving the Treasury and restoring the 
exchange. Referring to the comments on 
his statement of obligations at the end of 
the year, he said, “I was very hurt when 
the American press accused me of having 
dismissed the question of Interallied 
debts in my inventory as a matter for 
memory. The word ‘annulation’ has been 
spoken, but it was our American friends 
who spoke it. The word ‘repudiation’ is a 
word of German propaganda in America. 
France intends to pay, but needs a mora- 
torium and time to secure a lightening of 
her burdens through raising the value of 
the franc.” 


GERMANY 


The controversy on the Ruhr credits 
has opened in the Reichstag, and the 
Socialists are bitterly attacking the 
Government for its part in the planning 
of the payments. Chancellor LuTHER sup- 
ported the Government in a speech in 
which he denied the charge that credits 
have been awarded to only a few large 
industrial magnates, and stated that the 
number of people who have benefited runs 
into the thousands. He explained that the 
Government took action before approval 
had been received from the Reichstag 
because of the urgency of the situation in 
the Ruhr district. 

A vote of 221 to 219 inthe Prussian Diet 
denied Dr. Marx and his cabinet the vote 
of confidence necessary to continuance 
in control of the Government. His refusal 
to drop the Socialist Severinc from his 
position as Minister of Interior is thought 
to be accountable for the loss of the 
Nationalist and People’s party votes. 
Political leaders announce that there is 
no possibility of a settlement of the pres- 
ent situation, unless the Centre is willing 
to abandon the Socialists. It is expected 
that the Diet will dissolve, and that new 
elections will be held shortly. 


ITALY - 


The Italian Minister at Cairo has con- 
veyed to Premier Zrwar Pasua a request 
that the Egyptian Government relinquish 
to Italy the Oasis of Jarabub on the west- 
ern frontier. Jarabub had always been con- 
sidered as within the Egyptian territory, 
the Premier explained, and it would be 
difficult for his Government to do more 
than agree to a later conference on the 
Tripoli-Egyptian boundary until after 
the present internal tension, caused by 
the general elections, has had time to 
subside. 
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Caution and the Gold Standard 


OST of the eminent bankers of 
M Great Britain have expressed the 

opinion that sooner or later, 
probably some time during the current 
year, England will return to a gold basis. 
In other words, the pound sterling will be 
restored to parity after a lapse of some ten 
years occasioned by the World War. For 
the greater part of the war period the 
market for sterling was stabilized by the 
British Government. 

The principal reasons for this stabiliza- 
tion are quite obvious. First, support 
for the pound sterling during the crisis 
was necessary for its moral effect in a 
war-weary country. Second, it was neces- 
sary in order that Britain might conduct 
her purchases of munitions and supplies 
in this country during the war on a most 
advantageous basis. With the close of 
hostilities, this artificial control was 
removed and in the process of finding its 
natural level, sterling in New York fell 
early in 1920 to the low record level of 
$3.18. Since then it has tended to recover 
gradually, occasionally with very sharp 
sinking spells. 


A little more than a year ago it fell, _ 


when the Labor party came into power in 
England, to $4.21, but with the defeat of 
the Labor party last October it was again 
winging its way upward, actually crossing 
the $4.80 mark last January, the highest 
quotation for the pound since early in the 
war. At the time, this led many to believe 
that reversion to the gold standard was 
but a matter of a few weeks. Since then, 
opinions on the subject have been gener- 
ally revised in view of still another down- 
ward reaction in the rate for sterling in 
New York. 


T is perhaps not generally appreciated 
in this country that a wide diversion 
of opinion exists in England as to the 
advisability of reverting to the gold 
standard. Substantially, this body of 


_ opinion favors a controlled standard of 


currency, the control emanating from a 
central bank, the Bank of England, which 
by its power to increase or diminish the 
quantity of money in circulation is in a 
position to effect the movements of 
commodity prices. 

The principal arguments held by this 
school are that trade can be better stabi- 
lized in this way, and that investment con- 
ditions in England would be eminently 
sounder. This view is apparently enter- 
tained largely in manufacturing circles. 
In such quarters the argument is that it 
would be better for their interests if the 
internal value of the pound sterling were 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


to be maintained at a higher and better 
level than its external purchasing power. 

In other words, so long as sterling is 
at a substantial discount in the New 
York market, British goods should enjoy 
a certain advantage in foreign markets. 
Fewer dollars would be needed by their 
American customers to purchase a given 
amount of sterling, and, accordingly, the 
dollar would go further in the purchase 
of British goods than it would in the pur- 
chase of American goods. 


HIS view has been clearly demon- 

strated by British bankers them- 
selves to be untenable and unsound. They 
point out, as did Mr. Frederick Crawford 
Goodenough, chairman of Barclay’s Bank, 
Ltd., recently, that “we have to pay our 
debts abroad and we have to purchase 
raw materials abroad, and, if we are to 
provide markets for our manufacturers 
and promote the production of raw 
materials for them to deal in we have also 
to invest capital abroad. The uncertainty 
involved in dealing with these matters 
will be less if our currency is at a parity 
than if it is at fluctuating discount in 
foreign markets. These considerations 
outweigh any temporary advantages 
which might accrue to us through a 
depreciated currency of varying value in 
which wages, even though they may be 
adjusted from time to time, would be paid 
as though the currency were of full value, 
while the wage earner’s cost of living 
would be regulated on the basis of gold 
value.” 

Mainly, the advantage in favor of a 
return to a gold standard is the establish- 
ment of an international measure of 
value. Admittedly, prices are still subject 
to considerable fluctuation even on a 
gold basis, but such fluctuations in price 
will not call down bitter public criticism 
of bankers and banking methods, and the 
whole train of consequent suspicion that 
would be sure to follow price fluctuations 
on a controlled currency basis. A con- 
trolled currency necessarily must involve 
imposing great discretionary powers on the 
bankers in a position to direct its control. 

Another advantage is the better moral 
effect that a return to a gold standard is 
likely to have in Great Britain. It restores 
confidence for one thing and will facilitate 
international transactions for another. It 
is the time-honored basis of currency in 
England and its restoration should prove 
to be the hall mark of the return to 
normalcy. 

Despite its acceptance, therefore, as 
the correct policy and orthodox procedure 


for Great Britain to follow, the prospect 
is that the actual return to the gold 
standard will be made deliberately and 
with great caution. There is a distinctly 
conservative note in the comments of 
British bankers on this phase. They fear 
that it would be most unfortunate, for 
one thing, if the return to the gold stand- 
ard involved a material fall in general 
commodity price levels. The consequent 
raising of the burden of taxation and the 
burden of interest payments would 
doubtless fail to offset whatever other 
advantages are possible in the eyes of the 
British people. 

Furthermore, there exists, generally, 
the feeling that a return to a gold standard 
should not be forced since the obligation 
to maintain the gold standard might 
involve disagreeable consequences. If, 
for instance, it became necessary to revert 
to the present restrictions on gold move- 
ments, an unwholesome influence on the 
financial situation might be created. If 
the Bank of England were to find it 
necessary to advance its discount rate in 
order to conserve its gold supply or to 
attract gold to London from abroad, the 
tendency might well prove to be unfa- 
vorable to trade. 


Sin this country, in England general 
business is peculiarly susceptible to 
fluctuations in the money market. When 
money is cheap and plentiful there is 
always a distinct incentive to expand. On 
the other hand, at the times when money 
rates advance business usually hesitates. 
It would not be the least surprising if 
British bankers let matters shape their 
own course to a great extent. It is entirely 
reasonable to suppose that the pound 
sterling in New York could advance to 
parity without any specific announcement 
that England had reverted to the gold 
standard. 

This might quite reasonably occur be- 
cause of the changing purchasing power 
parities in the two countries. In the 
United States there is a grave danger that 
the gold supply may influence some 
advance in commodity prices. If prices in 
England merely were stabilized during 
this appreciation here the effect would be 
logically to restore the gold standard by a 
fall in the purchasing power of the dollar 
rather than by a rise in the purchasing 
power of the pound sterling. Whatever 
the means, however, the indications are 
now that Great Britain is certain to revert 
to the gold standard; the only matter 
which is at present in doubt is the time 
when that will occur. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Revising Snap Judgments on 
War Guilt 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
To the Editor of Tot INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In your issue of January 10 you ex- 
pressed opinions on Germany’s war guilt 
to which I cannot wholly subscribe. 

At Versailles the victorious Allied and 
associated powers secured from Germany 
an admission of guilty responsibility for 
the war. One German delegation went 
home rather than sign the Treaty; but 
other hands did the necessary. Repara- 
tions were assessed against Germany on 
the basis, not so much of capacity to pay, 
as of acknowledged iniquity. 

But was Germany really the sole, or 
indeed the principal, guilty power? The 
reparations question, at least, is no longer 
argued on that basis; the Dawes Plan is 
built firmly upon capacity to pay and 
not upon the retributive ruin of Germany 
through payment, which seemed to be the 
ideal behind the original, unworkable 
arrangement. But if statesmen and 
financiers are swinging round to a view- 
point which will relieve Germany of the 
odium of being the lone pariah among a 
bevy of pure and spotless states, the great, 
heedless publics have not so soon shaken 
off the lethal influences imbibed at the font 
of propaganda during the war. 

The first rift in the sky of Allied self- 
complacency appeared when the Russian 
Bolsheviki published certain official docu- 
ments of the Czar’s régime which indi- 
cated that Russia was not altogether 
guiltless. American aversion to all things 
Bolshevik was so strong at the time that 
our press and public did not give these 
revelations due weight. Russia published 
them, of course, not to help Germany, but 
to show up the diplomacy of capitalist 
Europe. Then, nearly a year ago the 
German Government began the publica- 
tion of the secret documents in its ar- 
chives; twelve volumes have been issued 
and as many more are to come. 

Nor were these official publications all 
the data from which the thoughtful might 
proceed to revise the hasty, forced 
decision of Versailles. Statesmen pub- 
lished their memoirs — the English Lord 
Bertie, the French Paléologue, the Serb 
Jovanovitch, the Italian Nitti. These 
contained corroborating bits which, pieced 
together, make a war guilt mosaic 

containing more figures than that of Ger- 
many. When Lord Bertie, British Ambas- 
sador to Paris, reports that his Russian 
colleague, Iswolsky, went around boast- 
ing, “This is my war,” and the Russian 
documents published go far to bear out 
that boast, surely here is something to 
consider in a chastened spirit. 


Two years after the peace, Prof. 
Sidney B. Fay published in the American 
Historical Review three articles which 
broke the ice somewhat in Germany’s 
favor. But they passed almost unnoticed 
except by scholars and by Senator Owen 
of Oklahoma who delivered a memorable 
address on the subject in the Senate in 
December, 1923. Five months ago Prof. 
Harry E. Barnes of Smith raised the 
whole issue in Current History, precipitat- 
ing a controversy which is just dying down 
sufficiently to permit the returns to be 
catalogued. These returns indicate that 
we must revise the naive conception that 
one lone power caused the World War. 


Barnes placed the primary war guilt upon | 


Austria, with Russia and France next 
in order of responsibility. Here are the 
opinions of qualified scholars who have 
reviewed his evidence in the case: 

Professor Seymour of Yale: No sober 
historian has ever believed that Germany 
was solely responsible for the war. 

Professor Buell of Harvard: The respon- 
sibility for the war must be divided be- 
tween Germany and the Allies. 

Professor Becker of Cornell: We (Profes- 
sor Barnes and himself) do not seriously 
disagree on any material point. 

Professor Wright of the University of 
Chicago: It appears that Germany made 
much more genuine efforts to dissuade 
Austria from aggression against Serbia, 
and that France and England were much 
less anxious to avoid war, than people 
have been accustomed to think. 

To many Americans the whole question 
of war guilt seems an academic matter. 
And yet it has a determining influence on 
events. It is no light matter to visit upon 
one nation the sins of many. Germany’s 
attitude of helpless hostility is in part due 
to the widespread conviction of her 
people that they have been deeply 
wronged in this very matter. The whole 
German point of view in regard to repara- 
tions and international codperation would 
undergo a charge for the better if, after 
an impartial investigation, the forced 
verdict of Versailles were modified. 
Indeed, it is altogether unlikely that 
Germany will enter the League of Nations 
until some concessions have been made 
in that direction. As a first step, German 
publicists are now asking that France and 
Great Britain follow Russia and Germany 
by publishing the documents of secret 
pre-war diplomacy. 

Ever since the “khaki” campaign of 
1919, the reaction of the British people to 
the war guilt question has been moderat- 
ing, and with it the British official 
attitude toward Germany. This was 
largely due to the books and speeches of 
the late E. D. Morel, member of Parlia- 
ment from Dundee, who challenged this 
feature of the Treaty of Versailles from 
the moment it was drawn. Indeed, during 
the war Morel foresaw that no true peace 
could be built upon partisan assumptions 
nailed down by propaganda, and he went 


to jail for six months rather than keep 
silent concerning the French and English 
réles in the secret diplomacy that brought 
on the war. But after the war, the British 
came to lean more and more Morel’s way, 
and the MacDonald government reversed 
its predecessor by recommending Morel 
strongly for the Nobel Peace Prize. 

’ Will France and Germany publish their 
pre-war secret documents? Upon that 
hangs the determination of the funda. 
mental truth concerning war guilt. Until 
they do, the least said about Germany’s 
sole guilt the better. Already, on the 
evidence in hand, that is an exploded 
myth, even though solemnly recorded 
in the underlying document on which the 
Western world is trying to rebuild its 
political and economic life. If the founda- 
tion contains falsehood can the super- 
structure be safe? Trying to rebuild 
Europe on the thesis that Germany alone 
caused the war is like trying to save a 
rickety barn by putting in only one new 
upright, when some five or six fresh, 
clean timbers are needed. 

I do not need to argue here that Ger- 
many is guiltless, but merely that she was 
not alone in iniquity. As a matter of fact, 
there is plenty of guilt to go around, but 
making one nation the scapegoat for an 
international tangle of force and fraud 
is a sure way to perpetuate the evils 
which brought on the 1914 tragedy. 

ARTHUR Pounp. 





Harvard and Mammon 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In all the discussion culminating in Mr. 
Frederick L. Allen’s reassuring paper, 
“Harvard under Fire,” in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of February 14, one important matter 
seems to have been overlooked by nearly 
every critic and defender of Harvard. The 
critics talk as if the Business School — es- 
tablished, by the way, as long ago as 1908 
under the leadership of President Eliot — 
were in active competition with Harvard 
College, the undergraduate department, 
and assume that, “since Harvard has gone 
over to Mammon,” the College is destined 
to submersion by the Business School. 


What are the facts in the matter? The | 


Business School, both in name and in 
reality, is the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. With its enrollment of 
600 at the beginning of the present aca- 
demic year, it stands in precisely the same 
relation to Harvard College, with its cor- 
responding enrollment of 3,020, as the 
Law School, with its 1,169, the Medical 
School, with 499, the School of Engineer- 
ing, with 254, the School of Education, 
with 175, and several other professional 


departments of the University. No one of 


these Schools is in any danger of submerg- 
ing either Harvard College or any one of 
its sister graduate schools. 
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If one of them were threatening the 
well-being of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, with its enrollment of 702 
last October, Harvard College might in- 
deed become a subject of alarm, for the 
fact that hundreds of graduates of Har- 
vard and other colleges are repairing an- 
nually to this School for their A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees is of positive advantage to 
the College through necessitating the 
maintenance of a Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences made up of scholars capable of 
imparting the best possible instruction to 
graduates and undergraduates alike. The 
steady growth of this School, in numbers 
and influence, through recent years is a 
notable phenomenon scantily advertised. 

Another fact is that Harvard stands 
virtually alone among American univer- 
sities in confining its business instruction 
to graduate students, and not permitting 
it to encroach upon the studies leading to 
the bachelor’s degree in arts or science. 
In the scope and scale of this undertaking, 
Harvard may indeed be regarded as a 
pioneer, as she has frequently been before. 

When Harvard, many years ago, began 
to change from a College to a University, 
there was great fear that the interests of 
the College would be sacrificed to those of 
the professional schools. What has hap- 
pened is that, as these schools have de- 
veloped, more and more attention has 
been paid to maintaining a high standard 
of scholarship in the College. This has 
involved the tightening up of many screws 
—never a popular process. Every con- 
spicuous graduate school tends to make 
the College look less important. Yet, on 
the whole, the graduate schools have 
quickened the intellectual life of the Col- 
lege, and, now that the Business School 
is a firmly established fact, the rulers and 
friends of Harvard will do well to insure 
the continuance of this process. For every 
new graduate school that assumes a true 
importance, the College should strengthen 
its fundamental preparations for the de- 
partment of active life on which young 
Americans are entering. 

M. A. DeWo re Howe. 








Majnianaland? 


Los Angeles, California. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

A client brought into our office the 
other day a copy of your magazine con- 
taining a letter signed “Senex,” in which 
that old party paid his respects to Cali- 
fornia tourists in a way that knocks us 
home folks all in a heap. I have read his 
letter over three times without being able 
to decide whether to get mad, agree, or 
just laugh. In one way it is a good ad. for 
this country, and in another way it isn’t. 

I suppose Senex is right in saying there 
are southern Californians who are willing 
to let well enough alone. But there can’t 


be many such. We seldom meet them in 
the real estate business. It is usually safe 
to take a prospect out riding, and if he 
sees a house he likes, the odds are that it 
can be bought at some price or other. 

But even if the tourists stayed at home, 
California wouldn’t settle down into 
Majfianaland all at once. In the first place, 
the movie people wouldn’t let it; and in 
the next place, it would keep on growing. 
Children occur in California at the usual 
rate, and a large percentage of them sur- 
vive in spite of the automobile traffic. 
Then, too, Los Angeles is a gateway to 
the undeveloped empire of the Southwest, 
and that means substantial business for a 
long time to come. Even if the stream of 
tourist traffic dries up, this will be a hus- 
tling place in spite of the climate. 

I realize, however, that there is some- 
thing forced about a development which 
imports more capital than it does labor. 
What southern California needs most of 
all is not more tourists or more Eastern 
money, but a few hundred thousand de- 
pendable white men who know how to 
work and are willing to stay in the labor 
market. In so far as tourists playing 
around influences men toward scheming 
instead of work, perhaps the tourists do 
hold the country back. But we can’t do 
without the tourists yet awhile, at least 
not until we get our new hotels paid for. 

OPERATOR. 





Among Our Contributors 





Edward S. Martin is well known to 
the public through his excellent editorials 
in Life. He is also the editor of “Easy 
Chair” in Harper’s. 

Walter Burr’s position as professor of 
Sociology as well as his close friendship 
with Dr. Jardine, qualifies him to discuss 
the question of farm representation in 
politics. 

Major General Sir Frederick Barton 
Maurice, who writes about the Armistice 
in this issue, was director of Military 
Operations on the British General Staff 
during the World War. He entered the 
army in 1892, and served in the Boer 
War, where he received many medals and 
mentions in dispatches. One of the best- 
known of the British military leaders in 
the Great War, he received, among other 
honors, the Croix de Guerre, and was 
made a commander of the Legion of 
Honor. General Maurice has recently been 
giving a series of lectures in America on 
Lee’s strategy. He has written a book, 
entitled “Robert E. Lee the Soldier,” 
which is to be brought out in April by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue InDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Dip tue Armistice Come Too Soon? 1. What do 
you know about what the Armistice actually was, 
what it provided during the interval of time pre- 
ceding the treaty of peace, and the way in which it 
was declared? 2. What forces were under the com- 
mand of Marshal Foch at the time of the Armistice? 
3. Was a similar unification of command adopted 
by the Central Powers? 4. Has the United States 
ever engaged in other wars with foreign allies? 5. 
What nations signed the treaty of peace at Ver- 
sailles? 6. When did the state of war between this 
country and Germany officially terminate? 7. How 
long did American occupational forces remain in 
German territory after the Armistice? 8. What 
Allied troops are still in Germany? 9. Discuss the 
Treaty of Versailles as a “punitive document.” 


Harryinc Harvarp..1. Write a short composi- 
tion on the development of higher education in the 
United States. 2. Discuss the change in the value 
of college education which has taken place in the 
last fifty years. 3. Write a composition on the pro- 
fession or business which you have chosen for your- 
self, and the ways in which college training has, or 
will, assist you in your preparation for it. 4. Discuss 
the value of graduate training for business, as com- 
pared to the first-hand experience which may be 
gained from entering business directly from college. 
5. Write a definition of the “educated man.” 6. 
Describe some scheme, which you think would be 
comprehensive and fair, for testing the degree of 
“education” of a person of about thirty years. 


Tue “Dirt Farmer” REPRESENTING THE 
Farmer, !. What is meant by the term “represen- 
tative,” as applied to legislators. 2. Was it intended 
by the framers of the Federal Constitution that the 
Senators should also serve as representatives of the 
people? 3. If so, what portiori of the entire popula- 
tion of the country should each Senator feel that 
he is representing? 4. Why was it provided that the 
Senators should be chosen in the ratio of two for 
each State, instead of from the country “at large”? 
5. Was it intended that members of Congress should 
“represent” any save territorial divisions of the 
population? 6. What would be the result if the 
electorate were re-divided into groups formed of 
members of different industries, professions, re- 
ligious denominations, etc.? 7. Where and when has 
a governmental system fashioned along this general 
line been in operation? 8. What is meant by the 
“Three Estates”? 9. In what seats of government 
will you, as a citizen and prospective voter of the 
United States, be “represented”’? 


Wuat THE Wor tp Is Dorne. 1. Is there any 
direct contact between the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, in time of peace, except through the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief? 2. To 
what extent are the members of Congress confined 
to “party lines”? 3. Make a list of the advantages, 
and disadvantages, of the two-party political sys- 
tem. 4. When were the “inheritance taxes” 
instituted? 5. What forms of taxes are the States for- 
bidden to collect, by the provisions of the Consti- 
tution? 6. What authority permits the Federal 
Government to collect “income taxes”? 7. When was 
the British House of Commons established? 8. In 
what important respects may it be likened to our 
House of Representatives? 9. How are its powers 
and authorities established and limited? 10. Where 
does Tripoli appear in the history of the United 
States? 
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